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NON-SKID TIRES 


Ensure Safety 
on Slippery Streets 


Look at the rubber 
lettering that stands 
right out on the tread 
of this tire. 


Such a mass and 

variety of non-skid 
angles, edges, hollows 
and sides cannot be 
found on any other tire. 3 
No other tire can stop | 
your slipping and skid- | 
ding so effectually as 
the Firestone Non-Skid. 


On smooth pave- 

ments the hollows 
of this lettering create a 
suction that clings like 
a fly on a pane of glass. 
the tighter the cling. 


The tread is tough Firestone tread-rubber, extra 

thick and long-wearing. It contains as much rub- 
ber as a regular tire of other make, plus this heavy 
Firestone lettering. 


For all this extra rubber, non-skid protection and 
tire service, the price averages only 6% more than 
our regular smooth-tread tires. 


Can you afford the risk of not using Firestone 
Non-Skid Tires ? 


The smoother the surface, 


** America’s largest exclusive tire makers” 


PREFERRED EQUIPMENT OF AMERICA’S BEST CARS 







Have your car equipped right now with Firestone Demountable Rims, 
putting Non-Skids on the rear and carrying your used tires as spares. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 






















Quick-Detachable 
DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


Abolish Tire Delays 
and Road Repairs 
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For quick tire-changing without 
hard work or pumping up, the 
equipment pre-eminent today is the 
Firestone Demountable Rim. 
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They. are now the preferred equip- 

ment of America’s best motor -car 
makers and dealers. Their strongest 
advocates are the former users of other 
demountable rims. 


This is the natural result of the greai 
superiority of the Firestone rim it 
actual service. 
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| 
The quick-detachable feature of this rim abolish | 
the lug or staybolt nuisance, and permits a 
number of tire-changes without even demount' 
rim from wheel. The base of the Firestone rin 
solid—not split; water cannot enter and ruin ¢ 
and tube. Neither rust nor hard usage can im 
the efficiency of this rim. | 





Send us your name and let us show you | 
why Firestone Demountable Rims are univer- | ~ 
sally preferred and the most practical of all a 
in actual service. ; 








AKRON, OHIO, and all principal cities 
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WHEN THEgROAD LIES WHITE 


MOTORING AS A WINTER” SORT IS NOT UNWORTHY OF COMPARISON WITH SLEIGHING 
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Comment 


A Strong Opposition in Prospect 

A Goop many of the papers. have been discover- 
ing signs of a disposition among Republicans to 
get-together and get in line for the next battle. 
The President and his predecessor are reported 
to be corresponding vigorously and amicably. Re- 
publican Congressmen of both factions are said 
to have assured the President that there is- an ex- 
ceeHent chance to pass this winter several of the 
measures on his programme of legislation that 
were left over from the long session. We certain- 
ly seem to be hearing fewer criminations and 
objurgations of Republicans by Republicans than 
we heard before election. It is quite likely that 
from now on the party will be again exhibiting 
its normal discipline and cohesiveness instead of 
the abnormal readiness to divide which we -have 
lately been witnessing. Predictions that it would 
shortly go the way of the Federalists and the 
Whigs seem to lack fulfilment. The Democrats, 
if they shall come into power, will in all prob- 
ability have one aid in the proper working of the 
government which for a good many years the Re- 
publicans have lacked. namely, an intelligent and 
elfective opposition. Some time ago Mr. CuHar.es 
Vrancis Apams, of Massachusetts, declared that 
the utter failure of the Democrats in that réle 
seemed to him a good reason for letting the Re- 
publicans have a try at it. 


Let Us Trust the Courts 

There were already some fifteen actions against 
big combinations in process or pending when the 
government announced its intention to prosecute 
the Electrical Trust also. Evidently it is the in- 
tention of the President and the Attorney-General 
to see precisely what and how much can be done 
with the anti-trust law. That was probably what 
the President meant when he said in his message 
that we should pass no more legislation concerning 
interstate-commerce corporations until we have 
had a full and vigorous enforcement of the laws 
already on the statute-book. In some quarters 
there is angry criticism of the positive part oi 
this programme. It is treated as an almost vicious 
attempt to disturb business. But cooler heads 
among the business men themselves have taken 
a different view of the matter. For, after all, it 
is essential that eapital and enterprise and in- 
dustry shall know what the law is, what it prac- 
tically means. The only way to make that per- 
fectly plain is to get such a variety of cases be- 
fore the courts that their vastly important funce- 
tion of interpretation can be fully discharged. 
Then if there is need of new laws we can pass 
them; if there is need of amendments, we can 
amend; if there is need of repealing, we can repeal. 
To regard the mere bringing of eases before the 
courts as in itself a menace to legitimate business 
is not sensible. To take that position is to lose 
faith in our institutions; it is to lose faith in 
ourselyes and in the principles of free government. 


More Democracy from Mr. Shepard 

We found last week, in a very brief statement 
by Mr. Epwarp M. Sueparp, explaining his views 
on interstate-commerce corporations, some excel- 
lent Democracy. In a much fuller statement of 
his political opinions which he has since issued 
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there is to be found a larger and a still more 
valuable body of Democratie doctrine, set forth 
in language which seems to us peculiarly happy. 
Certain of his sentences and phrases are good 
enough to stick in our political literature. “ The 
short cut of a strong and unfettered Executive ” 
is a capital designation of one of the main pro- 
posals of the new nationalism—a proposal which, 
as he rightly declares, “reverses the American 
ideal of gevernment for which our Revolutionary 
War was fought, for which our Constitution was 
established, and for which the Democratic party 
itself was organized.” Equally good is his char- 
acterization of another feature of the new nation- 
alism as “the tendency to remedy wrongs, whose 
genesis and cure are not yet understood, by op- 
pressive disregard of human rights which, although 
undoubted, seem inconvenient.” When he speaks 
of “prematitre and war-provoking preparations 
for war” he puts a creed into a phrase; and he 
gets a still bigger creed into the sentence: 

Wise Americans will not forget that property— 
that is to say, the right to deal. with the fruit of 
one’s own labor and saving—is one of the integral 
rights of manhood, one of the very faculties of lib- 
erty itself, and a supreme safeguard of the poorer and 
less powerful of men. 

There are, no doubt, Democrats who will dis- 
agree with Mr. Sueparp on some points, and others 
who will incline to a different way of putting 
things, different shadings, a different distribution 
of emphasis. But it will hardly be denied that 
here is a New York Democrat who has not merely 
a clear comprehension of what Democracy means, 
but the gifts that would make him an extraordi- 
narily effective spokesman for that faith. 


The Meaning of the Democratic Renascence 

But in the country at large other admirably 
competent spokesmen for the Democratic faith 
have been coming to the front. . Their coming to 
the front has been very timely; it has also been 
very significant. For what, after all, is the true 
meaning of the recent striking changes in our 
political life? Are they not, in any broad view 
of the matter, merely results and incidents of one 
more confrontment and collision of the two 
theories of government whose opposition has made 
up so great a part of our history? For a decade 
and more this country has been governed accord- 
ing to ideas distinetly Hamiltonian. Under 
RoosEvELtT, those ideas were carried to such ex- 
tremes as had never before been attempted even 
by the most ardent apostles of the strong- 
government doctrine. Never before did the gen- 
eral government take to itself, in time of peace, 
so many and so great powers and functions; 
never before did the Exeeutive in that government 
so overshadow the other departments; never before 
were both the state and the individual citizen 
so obscured in the actual working of our system. 
Now we have come to the reaction. Weak and 
disorganized though the party of JEFFERSON was 
when its opportunity was thrust upon it, the sheer 
force of the reaction has revitalized it and made 
it formidable, and so conspicuously needful was 
the reapplication of JErrERSON’s general ideas, his 
general theory and contention, that it would have 
been strange indeed if men had not been found 
who couid come forward and speak for them. 

Of course the issues are -not quite what they 
were in JEFFERSON’s time, or in JACKSON’s, and 
the conditions are in many ways different. The 
specifie contentions of the Democratic spokesmen 
of to-day are not the same that were put forward 
by the Jerrerson men of a century ago, or the 
Jackson men of a few decades later. But the 
general contention, the general attitude toward 
government, is very much the same. There is, 
however, this difference: In 1800, and again in 
the thirties, Hamiltonian doctrine and _ practice 
were confronted by Democracy of a rather ex- 
treme type. To-day extreme applications of Ham- 
iLTON’S ideas have merely provoked rather mod- 
erate reassertions of the Jeffersonian faith. 


The Doctrine of Separate Powers 

Our old superstitions get rough handling in 
these times. Any one who will shies a brick at 
them, and onlookers observe the assault with 
philosophical calin, and wonder if it was deserved. 
There’s the Bible. It is still the Bible, consid- 
erably read and much regarded, but there is no 
part of it that scholars have not X-rayed and put 
under the microscope, nor any part that they make 
scruple of pronouncing mistaken if they find basis 
for such opinion about it. So with the Constitu- 
tion, which the Hon. Jon Hernces, as quoted here- 
abouts last week, pronounces “a divinely ap- 
pointed instrument.” About that, too, these seems 
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to be a new learning with Modernist deduction. 
In the current Scribner’s Magazine Henry Jone 
Forb, Professor of Politics at Princeton, disclose. 
if we understand him rightly, that the Constituti: 
was a good deal of a blunder, due to our fathey 
having derived through BuiackstoNe a mistake: 
notion, due to an error of MonTESQUIEU, that, unde 
the Constitution of England, the executive, leg’ 
lative, and judiciary branches of the governme 
were separate powers. Mr. Forp says that ney 
was true of the English Constitution, because th 
executive is and always was a branch of the Legi. 
jature and habitually proposes legislation. Mov. 
TESQUIEU, he points out, blundered about it and pu 
the blunder into his Spirit of the Laws, wher 
BiackstoNeE found it in time te pass it along tu, 
our Constitution - builders through whom it w: 
distributed to most of the Spanish-American ¥ 
publieés. “ Monresquiru erred,” says Mr. For». 
“by taking constitutional documents at their fac: 
yralue, which is never a_safe thing to do. Usag 
and -not the legal form determines the actua! 
character of a constitution. . .. Monresquirv’s 
doctrine is now extinct, except in the countries o! 
the American continent south of the Dominion of 
Canada. Everywhere else in the world the prin- 
ciple upon which constitutional government is 
founded is the connection of the powers and not 
the separation of the powers.” 


A Constitutional Malady’s Effects 

In our constitutional malady (so he ealls it) of 
separate powers, Mr. Forp finds the cause of polii- 
ical corruption in these States, of the frequent 
revolutions in the South-American countries which 
borrowed our ailment, and of the difficulties we 
have experienced in providing decent governments 
for our cities. Te finds that the South-American 
republics have progressed toward orderly govern- 
ment as they veered away from our constitutional 
model and toward the type of the present French 
ecnstitution. He finds them fortunate, too, in hav- 
ing early framed their municipal institutions on 
the model of the French municipal system founded 
by Napotron. Tle finds in government by com- 
mission, invented for Galveston and since adopted 
by many of our cities, one sign among many of 
an effort to get away from the doctrine of separate 
powers and its consequences and to get the powers 
connected so that they can work together for good. 
He says: 

Inability to establish representative government on a 
sound constitutional basis is now inciting efforts to 
introduce substitutes for representative government 
which will be apt to aggravate the constitutional dis- 
ease that now afflicts all the States of the Union. 
There is not one that displays the sound and healthful 
operation of governmental functions. ... 4 A govern- 
ment of separated powers is plainly incapable of re- 
sponding to demands for greater efficiency of adminis- 
tration. . . . MONTESQUIEU’s doctrine was not meant to 
assist action, but to arrest action in the interest of 
privileged orders and classes. . . . The United States 
is now the only part of the world in which it still clogs 
the democratic movement of the age, and it is doomed 
to succumb to the insistent demand now made. every- 
where for efficiency of government. Already it is so 
discredited scientifically that the debates in Congress 
on Congressional questions have a quaint, paleozoic 
quality. They sound like echoes from a remote past. 
Those noisy panics over encroachments by the execu- 
tive in the legislative department are _ grotesque 
anachronisms, interesting as survivals of eighteenth- 
century ideas now quite without influence on the spirit 
of the age. The-men now going out of our universities. 
the generations soon to take over the management of 
affairs, have escaped from the eighteenth century and 
its shallow philosophy in polities and ethies, and with 
their gradual advent to power the MONTESQUIEU 
doctrine will be excluded from our State forms. 

There are doubtless readers of the WEEKLY 
to whom these ideas will be new, but it is true, 
as Mr. Forp says, that they are not new to the 
younger generation of Americans who are com- 
ing or have lately come’ out of the universities 
and colleges. They seem to have little practical 
application to the judiciary, but concern the 
legislative and executive branches of government, 
especially of the States and cities, and aim at an 
increase of efficiency in administration. 


How Would It Work? 

There are those who still speak with respect o! 
Montesquieu and even of his doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers. Justice Lurton, for exampl:, 
winds up an article in the current North American 
Review with the sentiment that we should 
rejoice that in standing by the institutions which have 
for more than a century made us the most law-abiding 
people of the earth we are walking in the foot- 
steps of our fathers when we maintain in letter and 
spirit that division of the great functions of gover: 
ment which the men of Massachusetts and the men of 
Virginia and the men of Maryland declared with 
MonrTesquteu to be the best security for a government 
of laws and the only safeguard against a return to a 
government of men. 
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The justice was born in Kentucky and has lived 
mostly in Tennessee. Those are not States that 
wiye an exaggerated idea of our law - abiding 
qualities, and if, judging by his home folks, the 
‘udge says we Americans are the law-abidingest 
of all people, it must be that we are; and probably, 
as he reasons, it was by sticking tight to Mon- 
TeSQUIEU’S theory of the separation of powers that 
we eame so. But perhaps Professor Forp will feel 
that Justice Lurvon’s sentiments are paleozoic, 
like the debates on constitutional questions in 
Congress. The justice, in his discourse, dwells on 
the great advantage of the separateness of the 
judiciary. The professor, in his piece, does not 
complain of the separateness of the judiciary nor 
quote objections to it, but spends his strength in 
expounding the need of better connections between 
the executive and legislative branches. What this 
would mean, practically, is a little dim. There 
are men who think that the Governor of New 
York should appoint the Attorney-General, Comp- 
troller, State Engineer, and some other ‘officers 
now elected, and that these officers should con- 
stitute the Governor’s cabinet or council, and that 
the Governor, with the help of these councillors, 
should make up the budgets of expenditures which 
are now compiled by committees of the Legislature. 
The Governor already suggests legislation, and 
there has been much recent evidence in this State 
that the separateness of his branch does not. al- 
ways avail even now to prevent his suggestions 
from being effectual. Mr. Forp commends the 
suggestion that Governors and their cabinets should 
be given seats on the floors of both branches of the 
State Legislatures, with the right to speak and 
introduce measures, and especially appropriation 
bills. So they do in Switzerland and Switzerland 
is thriftily governed. 

These things are worth talking about. Efficiency 
is largely ability to make folks do as you want 
them to. It is liable to conflict with liberty, and 
liberty looked very attractive to the Fathers. But 
inefficiency may conflict with liberty also, and 
with life and the pursuit cf happiness too, both 
of which were also dear to the Fathers, so pro- 
posals to promote efficiency should not be snubbed 
without examination, even though they look 
heretical. Nevertheless the audacities of the new 
thought in polities are bound to scandalize citizens 
who have grown up in the political faiths of their 
fathers. Neither will the new thought prevail 
without long and careful sifting, if at all. 


Shall We Abolish the Senate? 

The current proposal to abolish the United States 
Senate is a new-thought suggestion that aims to pro- 
mote efliciency. The Senate is considerably under 
inspection, not so much so as the House of Lords, 
but considerably. It was intended, apparently, to 
be a conservative body friendly to property and a 
check on possible rash propensities of the House. 
Perhaps it has succeeded too much on the lines 
the Fathers planned. At any rate, the disposition 
to popularize it is strong. Popular election of Sen- 
ators seems to be on the way. It is coming be- 
cause the State Legislatures have not realized the 
ideals of the Constitution-builders. The Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch is quoted as declaring that 
the Senate should be abolished and a single 
chamber be depended on for legislation. The 
Springfield Republican cocks its head at that and 
suggests that it is by no means settled that as de- 
mocracy advances it will tolerate second chambers 
m any legislative bodies whatever. It goes on to 
say: 

We know from experience that they are now univer- 
sally condemned in the government of municipalities 
as hoth superfluous and injurious to good government. 
In the latest development of the commission idea in 
city government we see the old legislative council, 
Whether bicameral or not, cast out entirely. As the 
idea of government by experts develops, this tendency 
may grow much stronger and find increasing applica- 
tion in political entities larger than municipalities. 
Already, however, in several countries abroad where 
purliamentary institutions are well established there 
Is virtual single-chamber government. Canada’s Sen- 
‘tc is merely a name, and it may be fairly said that 
the single-chamber government in the Dominion not 
‘iy exists, but also is eminently successful. If now 
the British House of Lords should be permanently 
“ rived of its absolute veto, in accordance with the 

‘ustry’s programme, and what amounts to single- 
“Der government should prove satisfactory to the 
'.tish demoeraey. the example upon democracies else- 
‘here could not fail to be profound. 





‘\ Is not in the least impossible that the present 
‘\(ation for the election of United States Senators 
“rectly by the people points the way toward an ulti- 
mate attack upon the Senate that would completely 
~vstter its Congressional supremacy. Second cham- 
“tS Nowhere are sacred or even popular. Democ- 
‘cles never liked them. Let us take a long look ahead. 
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Yes, let us take a long look ahead, and we might 
see farther if we climbed a tree, and feel safer 
too. Truly, these are very obstreperous times. 


As to Adams County, Ohio 

Adams County. Ohio, has given the rest of the 
country something to think about. Most of us, 
having been hitherto grossly ignorant concerning 
Adams County’s character and ways, not to speak 
of its existence, now suddenly find ourselves in 
something. of a quandary as to how we ought to 
feel about the self-revelation that Adams County 
has committed. It appears that Adams County, 
though decidedly rural and exceptionally native 
American in population, has for years taken its 
polities in anything but a high way; that the 
proportion of bribers and bribe-takers among its 
voters has been extraordinarily and shamefully 
high. But these things have transpired only be- 
cause Adams County ' .s at last had an awakening 
to its shame and gu..t, and because a beginning 
has been made of the necessary house-cleaning— 
a very impressive be ling, if one considers the 
number of indictinenis. Ought we to be sorry 
and discouraged because Adams County has been 
so bad, or glad and encouraged because it has 
started in to do hetter? Both, perhaps; and the 
precise character of the mood which the Adams 
County situation induces must no doubt in some 
measure depend on the extent to which one has 
one’s self encountered the sort of thing Adams 
County people have been guilty of. It is no new 
thing to find vote-selling among native Americans 
in rural regions; that was discovered abundantly 
a good many years ago by the first serious investi- 
gation of the subject ever made in this country. 
Some people have even gone so far as to declare 
that there is more bribery in the country than in 
tle cities. But we trust none of our big cities 
will on that account relax the enforcement of 
such preventive laws as it may have available. 
The true value of the Adams County episode will 
be lost if it does not stimulate afresh, in city and 
country alike, the unending fight for decency in 
polities. 


Freer Trade with the Philippines 

General CrLarence R. Epwarps, chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, is likely to hear from 
the Home Market Club. In his annual report he 
deals at length with the results of establishing 
very much freer trade with the Philippines, and 
part of the document is heretical and dangerous. 
It is not the part that exhibits the Filipinos as 
profiting by the change. The Home Market Club 
could stand that, for apparently it holds that any- 
thing that helps other people is bound to hurt us. 
The really troublesome part of the report is the 
figures showing that we also, here at home, have 
profited by the new law. Here is what the report 
says: 

In both imports and exports the values recorded far 
exceeded those of any previous year. Imports amounted 
to $37,067,030 and were $9,275,233 in excess of those 
of 1909, while there was an increase of $8,870,606 in 
the export total of $39,864,169 for 1910. In both 
branches of the trade the United States was credited 
with the larger part of these increases, imports of 
American goods more than doubling in value and 
exports increasing more than eighty per cent. 

In fact, according to these figures, the per- 
centage of gain in our export trade to the Philip- 
pines was greater than the percentage of gain in 
their exports to us. Is it possible that anything 
like this would happen if we should try reciprocity 
with Canada ? 


Pensions and Peace 

Mr. Carnecir’s ten millions will doubtless set 
in cireulation a good many convincing arguments 
against war, but it will hardly lead to the dis- 
covery of any fresh argument quite so effective 
with practical people as the size of our pension 
roll and the history of our pension legislation. It 
is now almost precisely half a century since the 
Civil War began. The vast majority of those who 
fought it are dead. Yet our annual payment for 
pensions on account of it is but a few millions 
less than it was when it reached its highest point 
some years ago, and it is seriously proposed to 
pass a new law which would promptly carry it 
considerably above that highest point. Nobody 
opposes a generous provision for every man now 
living who really helped to save the Union. But 
does any one believe that the enormous sums we 
have paid out in pensions have all been honestly 
devoted to that purpose? Does anybody doubt that 
a great part of those sums has gone to people who 
deserved nothing from the government or the 
nation? And is there any good prospect that if 
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we have another war it will not’ bring a‘ similar 
burden in its train? A g@od exercise for some 


of the people to be employed on the new Carnercte 
foundation would be to estimate the probable tina! 
cost per soldier, pensions for fifty to seventy-five 
years included, of any future war-making we may 
undertake. 


Amendment Offered 

The next Speaker’s full name is JAMES BEAUCHAMP 
CLARK.—HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

His full name was JACQUES CARTIER BEAUXCHAMPS 
LECLERC, and by studying it he acquired his present 
complete mastery of French, but it was too monarchical 
end exotic for Pike County and the Ozarks.—The 

A beautiful name, and he might have carried 
it all if he had foreseen how stout a champion he 
was to be. 


Sun, 


Another Eminent Teacher Gone 

First, Naruantren Sourncare Saver, then 
Cuartes Evior Norvron, then Wittiam James, and 
now ApAMS SHERMAN Hitt. Within the space of 
a very few years Harvard University has lost these 
four professors, all men of national reputations. 
They were all cf the older group, and that group 
was quite distinctly set apart from the great mass 
of younger professors and instructors. For one 
thing, the men of the older group were for the 
most part representatives of Harvard as it was 
before the elective system was introduced. Also, 
they had, as a rule, come to their professorships 
otherwise than by the system of slow promotion, 
through three or four grades of academic rank, 
which now prevails at our greater universities. 
Perhaps for these reasons, perhaps for these and 
other reasons combined, they were not specialists 
to the degree that is now common. However great 
their attainments in their own particular depart- 
ments, they stood also for a very broad culture, 
a culture which extended into many fields. And 
they were men of marked personality. What they 
knew was by no means all they contributed to the 
life about them. They contributed 
example, inspiration, charm. They 
in a very full sense, not in a narrow 

Can the more highly specialized 
day produce their equals? That 
which it wil! perhaps be unfair to answer until 
men trained by the new system shall have lived 
through careers as long as theirs have been. But 
it is a question which will ultimately have to be 
answered, and the tinal judgment of the new sys- 
tem itself will in large measure depend on the 
answer. 


inHuence, 
were teachers 
sense. 

system of to- 


is a question 


Decreased Demand May Make Scarcity 

There is no foundation for any suggestion that the 
automobile has chased the horse out of this country. 
It costs more money now to buy a good horse than 
it ever did—Utica Press. 


Suppose it is argued that good horses are dear 
because they are scarce, and that they are scarce 


because: decreased demand has led many _horse- 
raisers to stop breeding them? ‘The market for 


street-car horses is dead; the market for carriage- 
horses and cab-horses must be very much diminish- 
ed, The automobile has got most of the business 
that used to be done by the horses that brought the 
highest prices. 


Not Acetylene Gas that Blew Up 

On the morning of the recent explosion in the 
Grand Central railroad yard at Fiftieth Street 
and Lexington Avenue, Harprer’s Werk LY 
just going to press, and had to rely upon the news- 
papers of that afternoon for information to ap- 
pend to the photographs of the effects of the ex- 
plosion. It followed the early editions of the 
papers in the mistake of saying that the explosion 
was due to acetylene zas. It turned out that 
acetylene gas had nothing to do with the explosion. 


was 


InDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 17, 1910. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—You are frequently the target of indignant 
subscribers. It is my turn now. I am profoundly dis- 
gusted by your comments on Eddyism. 

But I will not stop the paper if you do not do it 
again. I am, sir, . 

J. GARDNER WILSON. 


Were we too critical or too indulgent? Remem- 
ber that Eddyism is a perplexing subject, better 
suited to silent contemplation than to be measured 
by mere mortal mind. Are you able to make out, 
for example, how much the lately deceased seeress 
really had to do with it—how far she was the 
organizer and regulator of the cult if not the 
inventor of the system, and how far merely an 
accessory to something that happened ? 






















































































The Man’s Woman 


“WoMAN must be passive, that is the main thing,’ 
said the young bachelor who was verging on being an 
old bachelor. 

“Then there is the ornamental side,” said the good- 
looking younger man. ‘‘ Women must be ornamental. 
It is perhaps the most important thing about them. 
It is the woman’s function to stimulate and to appease 
the wxsthetic instinct of man.” Himself quite beauti- 
ful, he was with all the inconsistency of nature con- 
stantly engaging himself to fine, vigorous girls without 
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a single pretence at good looks. 

* A woman,” continued the old bachelor, “ must 
stress her femininity, and in every way she must 
emphasize the difference between herself and the man.” 

The conversation, although heated, like most con- 
versations upon abstract truth, contributed but little of 
value to the momentous question of what a woman 
should be. and whether the new agitation in favor of 
the wider life and fuller interests and legal power is a 
step in the right direction. The difficulty about passiv- 
ity is that life itself is normally demonstrated by 
activity, both in men and in women; that activity 
is the chief foundation, for health and growth; ‘and 
that finally the necessity for making a living, a neces- 
sity which falls so often upon men and women alike, 
demands activity. Nature is so truculent,. so un 
plastic to men’s desires; it is quite amazing in how 
many ways nature treats the sexes alike. The pressure 
of economic conditions nowadays is so great, and the 
rise of the standard of comfortable and normal living 
so swift, that fewer and fewer men can afford to under- 
take the responsibility of a good-sized family. If 
women are to renounce activity, if they are to become 
a passive, leisure class, less and less will men be able 
to marry and have children. The president of Bryn 
Mawr said recently in a private conversation that she 
considered the enormous increase in celibates brought 
about by modern conditions as serious a menace to 
modern life as the monasteries were to the middle ages. 

3ut even if we are to meet this difficulty by saying 
that a large proportion of men could afford a wife and 
one child, or a wife and two children, we must allow 
for two facts: first, that even to do this much marriage 
is often unduly postponed, and further postponed where 
a woman accepts the passive and the ornamental ideal. 
Also, that if the modern scientists are right, it is a 
mistake to have only one or two children, since it is 
usually the later children of a family who show marked 
strength and ability. 

A well-known essayist who usually falls upon im- 
mortal truths not by strenuous effort, but by a certain 
child-like faith in God or man or life, says: 

“The most important of woman’s rights is the right 
to have children of her own and to raise them.” “ Too 
large a proportion of our women,” he adds, “ for one 
reason and another do not marry, and go to their graves 
an honorable and useful but pathetic procession of 
women deprived of their birthright.” 

This is what he says, and then with the inconsist- 
ency usually attributed to the other sex, he insists 
that the present régime must continue, that, fortu- 
nately for humanity, a great conservative force will 
hold any progressive movement in check, and with the 
cheerful acquiescence which is his distinguishing feature 
and one of his charms, he gazes smilingly at ‘ the hon- 
orable and useful but pathetic procession ” marching to 
their graves. 

No good woman will question Mr. Martin’s first 
statement. There are only two classes of women who 
set other ideals ahead of that of having children, train- 


ing them well, making them healthy and honorable, . 


able-bodied and high-minded, and giving them hope 
enough to meet life with. There are only two classes 
willing to set any other ambition ahead of this: the 
pampered and the prostituted. 

There has always been a certain divergence between 
the man’s ideal of woman and the woman’s ideal of 
herself, and it would be unwise to lose sight of the 
fact that if the woman in making herself the woman 
she believes she ought to be, is about to lose the re- 
spect or the honor or the love of man, the purposes of 
the race are being thwarted again. It is impossible to 
make a canvass of middle-aged couples to find out 
which kind of married woman has held her husband’s 
allegiance—tie class that for lack of a better term we 
may cail the ornamental dolls, or the class who looked 
upon themselves as responsible beings. 

Among our women authers there are two points of 
view. Miss Motiie ELitior SEAWELL is strongiy 
against any change of present conditions. She laughs 
at the noise women are making in their attempt to get 
the suffrage. “ Only babies,” she says, “ make a noise 
in order to get what they want.” Perhaps for the mo- 
ment she has completely forgotten that all revolutions 
are more ‘or less noisy. MARY WILKINS-FREEMAN has 
recently drawn a heroine to whom her lover says: 

“You have the best talent in the world; you can 
love people who are not worthy to tie your shoe-strings 
and you can think you are looking up when you are 
in reality looking down. This is what I call the best 
talent in the whole world, for a woman.” 

So she, too, seems to think that incapacity for see- 
ing a reasonable truth is about the best endowment a 
woman can hope for. A recent heroine of Mrs. DELAND 
keeps her hands nice and white and her little son 
loves her, but the busy intellectual woman with whom 
she is contrasted does her hair badly, and her son re- 
fuses to allow ber to put her arm about him. ALICE 
Brown likewise has drawn an_ intellectual mother 
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recently—-one who is capable of entirely forgetting the 
existence of her children and leaves them to be chari- 
tably taken care of by a man in the neighborhood. 
On the other hand, there is a busy, intellectually 
occupied mother, who tells with much pleasure a tale 
of her little daughter of six to whom she announced 
one day, “I am going out to drink tea with Miss 
L——.” The little daughter looked at her and re- 
marked, calmly, “ That will certainly be a tea for 
two ladies who pin up their hair very badly.” But 
this clear-cut acceptance of the proverbial intellectual 
hair, so this lady assures us, in no wise interfered 
with the passionate allegiance to the mother and to 
the mother’s life. Then, again, Mrs. BURNE-JONES, 
who has written perhaps the most perfect biography 
of this century, is known as an adored and an _ador- 
able mother and grandmother. Mrs. MEYNELL, one 
of the most industrious and distinguished of modern 
critics and poets, is well known as being the mother 
of six splendidly reared children of perfect allegiance. 
So perhaps the attitude of the busy mother’s ineca- 
pacity for children must not be too hastily gen- 
eralized. For, on the other hand, there are plenty 
of perfectly idle unintellectual mothers with no other 
idea than self-ornamentation and a good time who 
have neglected children, and one might cite case upon 
case of busy mothers of wide interests and mental 
occupations who have brought up valuable citizens. 

After all, the idea of the mother of wide interests 
who neglects her children may be no more than an 
easy literary convention imitated from DICKENS’s 
Mrs. Jelleby, because it is always harder to see a 
new truth and give an account of a fact than to 
imitate what somebody else has said or written. 

At any rate, the truth of this matter is an impor- 
tant one to come at. It is as important for men as 
for women, for in the end men need wives just as much 
as women need husbands and children. If a man in- 
sist upon the passive and the pretty doll, let him at 
least take time to gather up the data about him and 
find out who are the happy husbands. Are they the 
husbands of the idle women other men run after? Or 
are they, after all, the busy women, active and 
straightforward and clear-seeing, more interested in 
the ornamentation of their daughters than themselves, 
with brains to match their husbands’ and knowledge 
and power to train and educate their children? 





Correspondence 


MARK TWAIN AS A READER 


Howells letter.—- 


(Mr. sends us the following 
EDITOoR. ) 

My pear Mr. Howetts,—No one has _ especially 
noticed, so far as I know, the remarkable skill of 
Mr. Clemens in reading aloud the works of Robert 
Browning, and perhaps you would like to have me 
tell you what I know about it, for the reason that it 
is interesting not only as throwing light upon Mr. 
Clemens, but as illustrating effectively what loud 
reading ought to aim at and do. 

When Mr. Clemens was living in his Farmington 
Avenue home and Mrs. Clemens, at the request of 
a friend or two, invited some ladies who were old 
friends of them both to come to their house one 
morning a week through the winter to hear some 
reading by Mr. Clemens from the works of Robert 


- Browning, the object of these readings being to make 


those books comprehensible and not to display the 
qualities of the reader. In fact, I think the intelli- 
gence of these sympathetic hearers was to Mr. Clem- 
ens a test of the accuracy of his own interpretations. 
The readings had already been given during one win- 
ter, and another year with almost the same members 
of the club was under way when Mrs. Clemens 
graciously invited me to come. I think I had asked 
for this invitation in a roundabout way and was 
much delighted when it came. I had not been a reader 
of Browning ard was a commonplace doubter of his 
comprehensibility, even to the point of wondering 
whether Browning himself knew or cared very much 
what he meant. When I took my seat first as a 
hearer in the library in which they lived, I looked 
about the carved black oak panelling of the walls 
imported from an English house and the books and 
little pictures which broke their dark surface, and 
perceived that the place was in itself a sort of revela- 
tion of poetic meanings. The fine, smooth outlines 
of the head of our hostess came out with wonderful 
clearness against the dark background, and seemed 
fitting and in perfect keeping with the flowers and 
filtered sunshine of the little conservatory. This was 
no surprise. But when I had settled into my place 
and began to take observations, I was astonished to 
find what an exquisite clearness and refinement radi- 
ated from Mr. Clemens. His features were clear- 
cut and delicate and had the cast of high breeding. 
His head had the fine, luminous effect of a cameo, and 
intellectual discernment and critical power were its 
most striking mental characteristics. I had known 
Mark Twain for years and had appreciated him, or 
thought I did, but now I saw him in a wholly new 
light; no longer as a humorist who plays with his 
subject as a cat does with a mouse, but as a man of 
the highest literary quality responsive to the im- 
aginative suggestions of a poet. I had wondered what 
he would do with his drawl, but for the most part it 
simply disappeared. He was reading continuously 
the Ring and the Book. The preliminaries of the 
opening cantos had been worked through in a_pre- 
vious reading. Soon he was in the flowing tide of 
the subject and all else was forgotten in its strong 
thoughts and brilliant sentences. The reading was 
not oratorical and aimed at no effects of cadence. 
Free from self-consciousness, attempting only to let 
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those sentences speak for themselves as the author 
meant to have them, mastering in the easiest way the 
parenthetic style so habitual with Browning, sentence 
within sentence conveying the thought, Mr. Clemens 
interpreted the master or let him interpret himself 
with no intrusion of his own personality. Other men 
have tried to read Browning in a dramatic way wit 
swelling voice and tragic emphasis, and their orna- 
mentation served merely to confuse the meaning. In 
the method of Mr. Clemens the thought was the 
thread he followed and which he was usually able 
to keep clear and free from entanglements. 

It was his custom, I believe, to read over before- 
hand what he intended to give us from the author. 
He needed only to know what was coming. There 
was no difficulty in following him for the most part. 
In Sordello only we saw him confused and perplexed, 
and after two readings the book was abandoned. But 
in Strafford the grand character of that man and 
the nation-wide canvas of the drama were brought 
out conspicuously and to our intense delight. Never 
was reading so much a revelation as with Mr. Clem- 
ens. It seemed as high an art as that of the actor. 
To be able with the voice so to interpret a thinker, one 
ordinarily not easy of comprehension, shows inspir- 
ability of a high order. Other readers have seemed 
to me since then superficial in comparison with him. 

As his hearers in this club were all women, it may 
be that the abilities that came out in him as a reader 
were not generally understood outside of that small 
circle, and that hence you may welcome these few 
words from one of them. a 1: °C. 


WHAT THEY SAY IN ARIZONA 
CrotaLus CENTRE, ArRi.t November 24, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Please pardon me for repeating the gossip of 
some of my neighbors, but I feel that it is important 
for you to know something of what is going on in 
this region. I shall quote. some of the things that 
have come to my ears since the latest election. 

“Woodrow Wilson, I’ll bet, was backed by Wall 
Street. You never could depend on him to clean up 
that Supreme Court.” 

‘Of course we ought never to have elected such a 
clumsy chap as Taft to the office, but we will soon be 
rid of him.” 

“ Dix will rattle around in his father’s shoes and 
serve the Interests for a time, but I'll tell you that 
there is something in the air.” 

“ Did you see the skinning that Teddy gave that old 
judge in Vermont?” 

“Of course, as a Socialist, I am glad that Roose- 
velt has stirred things up, for it will help us im- 
mensely.” 

“Why, hell! any man who subscribes for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY is in sympathy with Wall Street.” 

“You: know that Rockefeller controls all the big 
papers in New York. They say that nothing is ever 
printed in Harper’s without he reads the proof.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, why do you hang around Franklin 
Square with its dull routine when you might easily 
run out here and inform yourself We reorganize a 
Supreme Court every few days; electing a President 
is nothing; revising the tariff along scientific lines 
is about as easy as rolling off a log. Break away 
from the Interests and pay us a visit. 

I am, sir, 


HC. 





The Big Bills 


(Pauline, the White House cow, now has a son, 
which has been named “ Big Bill.”—All Washington 
Correspondents. ) : 


Bia Britt in the White House 
And Big Bill in the lot, 

And big bill for the winter coal 
That recently I bought; 

Big bill for the stockings 
And big bill for the hat, 

And big bill for the sack of flour, 
Corn meal—big bill for that! 


Big bill for the bacon 
And big bill for the beef, 
And big bill for the table-cloth 
That spreads above the leaf; 
Big bill for the cotton 
And big bill for the wool 
And big bill for the apple-bin 
If I would have it full. 


Big bill for the cook-stove, 
And big bill for the hay, 
And big bill for the carpet sack 
If I would go away; 
Big bill for the butter 
And big bill for the lard— 
Oh, let me capture that Big Bill 
Which roams the White House yard! 


Big bill for the bonnets, 
Big bill for the dress, 
Big bill for the overcoat, 
And never growing less; 
Big bill for pajamas, 
Big bill for the shoes, 
And now to make the bill complete 
A Big Bill in the news. 


Big bill for the muslin, 
Big bill for the silk, 
Big bill for the ccffee, too, 
And big bill for the milk. 
How’s a man to grapple 
With all his big-bill woes? 
Once they asked it of Big Bill 
And Big Bill said, “ God knows!” 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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“SAY, BOSS, WHY DON’T YER HUNCH OVER A LITTLE TO 
DE ODDER SIDE? DEN DE MACHINE WILL RUN BETTER” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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The horse—and the automobile. 


> ow Fifth Avenue, looking north 


toward Thirty-fourth Street, looked to the casual New-Yorker in 190! 
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The automobile—and the horse. 


Fifth Avenue, in the same 


region, in 1911, after a decade of motor development 





The Motor in 


the New Year 


THE VARIOUS IMPROVEMENTS AND ADVANTAGES THAT 


WILL BE OFFERED TO THE PURCHASER IN 


I9I$ 


By Charles B. Hayward 


£8 IST prospective purchasers of a car 
se32 who have not definitely settled on 
the make of the new acquisition, but 
who are determined to come into 
possession of it within the next few 
months, are curious regarding cer- 
tain matters which, rumor has it, 
will develop shortly after the open- 
ing of the new year. First 1s 
naturally the question of price: is the long-promised 
and longer-deferred reduction to become an actual fact? 
Second, will there be any startlingly new mechanical 
developments that manufacturers have not already un- 
covered in their 1911 models? Third, what body styles 
will prevail, and will they represent any departure 
from present standards? 

If a reply to the first question were to be limited to 
a categorical answer, it would have to be in the nega- 
tive. There is no more prospect of any reduction in 
the prices of good motor-cars than there has been at 
any time in the past year, or five years, for that mat- 
ter. Due to the unfortunate overproduction of one or 
two manufacturers of low and medium priced cars 
during the past year, there were great rumors of bar- 





gains at the beginning of the 1910 fall season. Now, 
fall is not a good time to dispose of motor-cars. Buy- 


ing is largely ‘confined to closed types and to separate 
closed bodies to be used on chassis bought earlier in 
the year with touring bodies. Consequently, a maker 
finding himself still in possession of a substantial frac- 


tion of his current season’s output would be compelled 
to resort to bargain-counter tactics. 

That one or two did so was popularly believed, and 
rumors of a slash in prices that would make the 
ordinary bargain sale a very tame affair were com- 
mon. Investigation showed, however, that the average 
cut did not exceed the usual agent’s commission, and 
as many a deal is consummated under normal condi- 
tions in which the latter has to suffer, the facts hardly 
seemed to justify the wild reports of bargain-counter 
prices that prevailed. So far as 1911 announcements 
are concerned, only one maker has come out flat-footed 
with any substantial reduction in price. This may be 
regarded from two points of view. Either the manu- 
facturer’s statement, to the effect that two seasons of 
selling this machine having completely wiped out the 
large initial investment in costly dies, jigs, and tools 
necessary to its making. it can now be sold for about 
twenty per cent. less than originally and still net the 
maker the same margin, may be taken at par; or the 
charge of one of his competitors that these are really 
1910 cars that are being offered at the lower figure 
may be accepted as the real reason. 

In either case. this single instance of a substantial 
cut in price will have practically no influence on the 
market as a whole. Considered in one way, the manu- 
facturer of high-grade motor-cars has been steadily 
reducing his price for the past five years. He has been 
giving better material, better construction—in short, 
a far better car than could have been had five years 
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ago at any price; because such cars were not then 
being made. 

While the average buyer has been banking his hopes 
of lower prices for a long time on the precedent of thx 
bicycle, and they have been largely fulfilled by the de 
velopments of the few years in bringing out motor- 
ears at formerly unthought-of figures, the rumors of 
overproduction during 1910 and of bargain-counter 
selling have strengthened them to a _ point never 
reached before. The low-price optimist confidently 
looks forward to impossible cuts in figures that have 
become standardized through years of selling—the 
prices of high-grade cars. 

How futile it is to look to anything of this kind 
in the near future may best be realized from a brief 
résumé of prevailing conditions and the causes that 
have led up to them. In the first place, it must be 
remembered that 1910 was a phenomenal year in the 
motor-car industry. A far greater number of cars was 
built and sold than in 1909. And 1909 was a banner 
year in every respect. So much so that a great deal 
of capital was drawn into the business through the 
prospect of big profits. Many: companies were _in- 
corporated for large amounts. They spent a great 
deal of money in erecting factories, buying material, 
and producing cars, only to find that one very impor- 
tant thing had been overlooked—a market for them. 
Some of these concerns evidently figured that  suffi- 
cient backing was the only thing necessary to be able 
to rise superior to selling conditions imposed by the 
Licensed Association. They did not discover their mis- 
take until too late: meanwhile their plants kept right 
on turning out cars, with no agents to take them and 
no other means of effectively disposing of a substantial 
output except advertising. 

Magazines and periodicals accordingly reaped con- 
siderable benefit from the influx of capital into the 
motor-car field at the opening of 1910, but advertising 
without any means of distribution to take care of it 
doves not show returns on the right ‘side of the ledger. 
This accounts for no little part of the overproduction, 
which was further aggravated by a few companies 
that had been in business a year or two. These con- 
cerns had come out with announcements of truly 
phenomenal outputs in their initial years—totals run- 
ning away up in five figures. Just how many cars they 
actually built and marketed in 1909 is a question, but 
they evidently felt in duty bound to announce an even 
greater product for 1910, and to a large extent they 
succeeded in manufacturing it. 

Instances like these make the matter clear at a 
glance, and they iliustrate, moreover, that the over- 
production of the present vear was a blessing in dis- 
guise—the most fortunate thing by far that could pos- 
sibly have happened to the industry. Had it been 
otherwise, a number of manufacturers, with an output 
already swollen beyond the reasonable absorbing power 
of their outlets, would have plunged without limit on 
their 1911 product, and a crash of far-reaching effect 
would have been inevitable about six or seven months 
from now. As it is, the warning has come in time— 
plans have been very much reduced, and the first half 
of 1911 will be devoted to clearing up what should 
have been sold during the past year. 

It will be noted that no mention has been made of 
the high-grade cars of established reputation in this 
connection. None is necessary. Their makers did not 
overproduce appreciably. They made many more cars 
than in 1909, but they also sold many more, and it is 
quite safe to say that none of them is doing any 
worrying about the prospect of lower prices next year. 
Fewer high-grade cars will be made during the com- 
ing year than would have been the case had 1910 not 
been responsible for this warning, but they will not 
be offered for any less than they ever have been. 
Labor, materials, and standards of construction are 
the highest attainable, so why should prices be lower? 

So much for the matter of price—the prospective 
purchaser of a 1911 model might just as well make 
up his mind right now that the hope of any concession 
is vain, and devote his attention to the selection of 
the chassis and-body that will best meet his require- 
ments. There has seldom been a time when less could 
be said regarding changes in design and mechanical 
detail, without merely rehashing what has already 
been repeated for two or three years, than right now. 

There is one phase of the situation where design is 
concerned that may make many prospective purchasers 
hesitate. Rumors have been current of an impending 
revolution in design. So far as the general public is 
concerned, they are nothing more than rumors. But 
there is something back of them, and that something 
is the payment by several companies for the right to 
manufacture under what are known as the “ Silent 
Knight ” patents. This is a motor of American in- 
vention with sliding sleeves and ports instead of 
valves. Its inventor found it difficult to obtain a 
hearing in this country, but was immediately lionized 
abroad, and his motor is being manufactured by lead- 
ing companies on the Continent and in England. Now 
it is proposed to invade the American market. 
Whether the payment above referred to is actually in 
the nature of a deposit against royalties, as stated, or 
has a different object in view cannot be definitely said 
at the moment. It is known, however, that one of the 
most prominent American makers claims to possess 
basic patent rights that are said to anticipate the 
Knight patents, and that the manufacture of the Silent 
Knight motor in this country will mark the com- 
mencement of another long-drawn legal battle. 

Tt is to be anticipated that the standard five- 
passenger type of touring-body with its ample and 
comfortable seating accommodation will experience a 
revival in popularity. Of course, it will be fitted with 
fore-doors. They are not a fad, like the dinky little 
body on the big car, but a practical innovation that 
should have come into existence long ago. For winter 
driving, there is nothing that adds so much to the 
comfort of a car, and as they likewise enhance its ap- 
pearance their use will be very general. Warmer in 
winter also means warmer in summer in this case, so 
that some makers will provide for this by equipping 
their cars with detachable ‘fore-doors that may readily 
be removed in hot weather. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY LOUIS FANCHER 











LEG MY OMEN have the vote in every State 
pea) in the Union when it comes to buy- 
™ MN: ing a car,” said the automobile sales 
Waits manager. A woman had just gone 
pA!) out after leaving a check for the car 
she had selected. A_ big, shiny 
limousine that occupied the centre 
of the show-room floor had won her 
Y heart. It was painted and uphol- 
stered in just the shades of color that are most fash- 
ionable for feminine street wear this winter. This 
coloring was not due to chance, but to far-sightedness 
on the part of the manufacturer. Motor-cars and 
modistes are getting closer and closer together every 
vear. 
“ “T happen to know,” went on the sales manager, 
“that that woman, in order to buy that ear which 
struck her faney and which her husband said he could 
not afford, offered to move into a ten instead of a 
fourteen-room apartment, and to get along with two 
servants instead of three. I believe she would even do 
1 part of the housework herself so as to help make up 
for the added expense of a chauffeur.” 

An automobile salesman nowadays need not know a 
magneto from a sprocket-wheel in order to sell cars 
to women. But he has to be a past master in diplomacy 
and tact. The man who has been in the automobile 
business any length of time realizes that if it were 
not for the women buyers fewer cars would ,be sold, 
and they would not be anywhere near as luxurious 
and comfortable as they are to-day. Little flower- 
holders in the enclosed cars, racks for cards and 
stationery, and innumerable other small conveniences 
are put in simply to attract and please the women 
who have the deciding vote when it comes to buying 
an auto. The upholstery, especially, is selected with 
the one idea of how it will charm the prospective 
woman buyer. Women don’t care what is under the 
hood of ‘the car, but they do scrutinize carefully every- 
thing external. ‘ 

“Tt is the wife or the daughter who generally comes 
around first to look over the car,” continued the sales 
manager, “and if I can get them interested and then 
all worked up over the beauty of the machine, the rest 
is comparatively easy. Of course the male head of 
_ — plays an important part, for he foots 

1 bil . 

“But sales have a way of slipping up unex- 
pectedly, no matter what you do or how well -you 
know your business. Little things that you could ex- 
plain satisfacterily to a man will knock the most 
carefully planned sale in the head when you are dealing 
with a woman. For instance, a middle-aged couple 
came into my place the other day. The woman had 
practically decided to take the car, and I was just 
looking toward the desk to see if my order-book was 
where I could reach it quickly, and feeling to see if 
my fountain-pen was in its place, when she opened the 
door of the car and climbed in while my head was 
turned. She was short and fat, and if my attention 
had not been distracted for a fraction of a second be- 
ause I felt so sure about the order I should have 
opened the car door first, and that would have given 
me a chance to fix the thing that subsequently killed 
‘the sale. The minute she sat down the smile faded 
from her face. Her feet didn’t touch the floor, and 
although I had the foot-rest adjusted almost immediate- 
ly the sale was lost. Nothing that I could say would 
convince her that the seat wasn’t too high. She had 
been in a limousine somewhere where the seat was 
just right’ and she couldn’t understand why this one 
wasn’t the same. She got quite rude about it, and, 
es all I could do, she dragged her husband away. 
Since then she hasn’t even given a pleasant look toward 
this side of the street. 

,__ Nine girls out of ten get auto-intoxicated when 
they climb into the chauffeur’s seat and rasp the 
Wheel as though they were steering the machine. You 
Wii notice in our place that some of the classiest- 
looking machines are headed toward those big mirrors 
in the wall. The reason for this is obvious. When I 
tell the girl how dashing she looks at the wheel of 
the car she can see for herself that I am speaking the 







truth. These mirrors have sold more than a thousand 
cars since they were put in. It is usually a case of one 
glance, a long look, and then, if the father is there, 
daughter gets him to sign the check forthwith.” 

It used to be the case, before motormania became 
nationally epidemic, that there was competition among 
the buyers of new cars. The buyers of those days 
sought out the sellers. To-day selling automobiles is 
just as hard work as selling anything else. The 
market for motor-cars has become so broadened and 
extended that nearly any one having cash is a prom- 
ising “ prospect” that has to be hustled after if the 
“ prospect ” is to be turned into a sale. Some years 
ago there were only eight or nine rival makes: to-day 
there are more than a hundred, and each one has its 
carefully selected selling force hotfooting it after every 
person that looks like a purchaser. 

“The hardest part of the job of selling an auto- 
mobile is keeping your ‘prospect’ away from com- 
petitors,” said the sales manager. ‘“ There isn’t one 
of us that hasn’t developed ‘ butting-in’ to an exact 
science. You have to watch not only your own busi- 
ness, but that of your competitors with unwinking 
steadfastness. Even when a man puts down a deposit 
of a hundred or two dollars to bind the purchase of a 
car you can’t feel safe. No car is safely sold until 
all the money is paid. The other day I got a two-hun- 
dred-dollar check from a man, but he never came back. 
When I met him by chance, a week later, he casually 
informed me that our trade was off and that he had 
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expense every year. An automobile does eat up money 

every one who owns a ear knows that—and yet it 
has grown to be such a necessity that the cost doesn’t 
seem to make any special difference to people. Before 
I was in this business I was selling de lure editions 
of books, old masters, and rare rugs and tapestries. 
It was easier to sell these than automobiles, but there 
was less market for them. A rug or a painting is 
usually worth more the longer you keep it. An auto- 
mobile begins depreciating in value as soon as it is 
bought. A machine five years old is a curiosity. But 
the demand for automobiles is so wide-spread that it 
makes up for the difficulty in selling them. 

“The automobile business to-day is about the 
straightest business there is. Years ago, when gaso- 


_line did not smell good to the general public, it used 


to be classed with the green goods and gold-brick games. 
To-day it’s a question of pleasing your customers and 
leaving, them so thoroughly satisfied that they will 
surely come back to you when they want a new car. 
One pleased customer is sure to bring three or four 
new ones, these produce more, and so it keeps on. One 
of our Western agents was not satisfied with the num- 
ber of customers that he had close at hand, he 
started a regular system of cultivating a crop of 
‘prospects’ in each of the neighboring towns. He 
spent days in getting the first customer in each place 
and instructing him how to run his ear. Each of these 
thoroughly pleased customers became a perpetual ad- 
vertisement and an instructor who was glad to work 


so 





She can see for herself that I am speaking the truth 


bought another car that he liked better. He didn’t 
say anything about the two hundred dollars, but I 
mentioned it and he said, ‘Let it go.’ Then I found 
out that the sales manager of a rival company had 
bet him two hundred dollars that he wouldn’t buy his 
ear. ,Of course that was a slick way of giving the 
customer a rebate so as to make up for the deposit 
he had put down with me. At any rate, it succeeded. 

“You’ve got to have superior selling ability to stay 
in the automobile business these days. It takes a good 
salesman to sell an article thatecosts from one thou- 
send to six thousand dollars, and is a source of 
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for nothing. It is a poor month now when this man 
does not reap a harvest of at least two new customers 
from each of these towns. They come straight to him 
and won’t look at any other car. You will find a lot 
of small places, out West, especially, where you will 
see only one make of car. This is a sure indication 
that some bright salesman has been spending a lot of 
time in raising a crop of satisfied customers.” 

Five years ago the automobile was the abhorred 
plaything of the predatory rich. To-day everybody 
dreams of owning one. One reason for this is the 
liberality of the automobile-dealers about keeping cars 








































































in repair. As a result the repair shops generally show 
a heavy loss. But meeting a customer more than 
half-way, when it comes to fixing up a machine that 
has been damaged by carelessness, is good business in 
the end because it makes friends. 

“The best automobile salesmen nowadays do not 
attempt to tell the customer much of anything about 
the machinery of the car,” said the sales manager. 
“If the buyer knows anything at all about a machine 
he can see for himself, and if he doesn’t he will have 
a chauffeur who will look after it, and there is always 
a repair shop within easy reach. The average customer 
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fake ‘ prospects’ would float a Dreadnought, and the 
cigars we gave them would supply a national political 
campaign. 

“The leading rule in selling automobiles to-day is 
that honesty is the best policy. There is even less 
exaggeration in motor-car selling than there is in 
selling any other class of machinery. If a man really 
wants to know how much it is going to cost him to 
run his car for a year, the chances are that the sales- 
man will give him as honest and careful an estimate 
as he knows how, even though there may be a chance 
of the customer getting a little alarmed at the total. 





The ones that attract attention are those in which extraordinary difficulties are encountered 


is more interested in how well the car does its work. 
A pleasant ride of a few hours, with a steep hill or two 
and something to eat when yon get hungry, is usually 
sufficient: to convince any honest ‘ prospect.’ The cars 
that are used for demonstrating purposes are, of course, 
kept in the pink of condition, although they are not 
brand-new. If a customer fancies a particular model, 
however, it is taken right out of a salesroom and 
demonstrated.- But the automobile salesman has to 
keep a keen eye out for those who want a joy ride 
for nothing and who really have no intention of buy- 
ing a car. There are no end of these people, but the 
men at the selling end of an automobile concern have 
become -so expert in picking them out that free rides 
are getting fewer and fewer. Before we learned our 
lesson, however, the wine we bought annually for these 


It used to be the case that when a * prospect’ asked 
about the cost of running an automobile he was told 
that it ‘didn’t amount to anything.’ When he found 
out otherwise, after he had bought his car, he gen- 
erally blamed the automobile salesman and bought some 
other make when he wanted a new model. After all, 
a man can make the up-keep of his car cost him much 
or little. It all depends on whether he drives the car 
himse!f and knows the value and the necessity of re- 
pairs and how to keep such items down to a minimum. 
So the cost of running a car is not suc a bugbear as 
it was once thought to be by the salesmen. 

“ Another golden rule of the selling department is 
never to run down another make of machine. Nearly 
every man who comes in to buy an automobile for the 
first time has talked about it beforehand with his 


friends who own cars. Therefore about the-frst thin. 
he does, after looking over the machine that has at. 
tracted his eye, is to tell the salesman that a frien:| 
of his has such and such a ear that he is much please: 
with. Time was when the salesman would tell thy. 
customer, “Now you don’t want a piece of junk lik 
that.’ To-day the salesman tells the ‘ prospect’ tha: 
they make it a rule never to discuss other makes oj 
cars; that each has its merits, but that the salesma; 
believes that the car he himself is showing has moi 
good points than any of the others. That sort of thin: 
is the truth or near it and impresses the purchase: 
with the honesty and the fairness of the concern he is 
dealing with. 

“The hardest people to handle are those who wan: 
to turn in a second-hand car as part payment for 4 
new one. In nearly every case the owner of the second- 
hand car has an exaggerated idea of its value. Thi 
automobile man knows exactly how much cash he ean 
turn it into, which is usually about half the amount 
that its owner has in mind. Now, if the automobile 
salesman should tell his customer that the second-hand 
ear that he wanted to turn in at two thousand dollars 
was really only worth eight hundred, the customer 
would be angry and disappointed in a moment. In 
all probability he would get red in the face and walk 
out of the establishment immediately without saying 
‘good day.’ , 

“The clever automobile salesman has found various 
ways of getting around this difficulty. The best and 
simplest, and the one that is most used, is to tel] 
the customer the truth: that the company cannot make 
any special use of second-hand cars of other makes, and 
that they would probably have to sell it te some seeond- 
hand dealer for what they could get. The salesman 
then suggests that they drop around together to two 
or three of these dealers and see what is the best offer 
they can secure. In that way the customer speedily 
gets a line on the value of: his car without becoming 
offended at the man who wants to sell him a new one.” 

It has become so well known that the automobile 
can be depended upon for long trips that transcon- 
tinental tours are going out of fashion. The only 
ones that attract unusual attention nowadays are those 
in which extraordinary difficulties are encountered. 
The primary object of these trips thousands of miles 
long is to show the durability of the car. 

In ne other business does the sales end have to use 
such prophetic vision as to future demands. The auto- 
mobile-dealer places his order many months ahead of 
the selling season. He has to spend many anxious 
days in figuring out just how many cars of each model 
he will be able to dispose of. If he does not order 
enough he is likely to run out of ‘stock and lose thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of sales. If he orders too many, 
the season’s end will find him with a lot of old models 
on hand which will have to be sacrificed to canny 
bargainers and sometimes will be sold at a loss. But 
for the past two or three years the demand for motor- 
ears has been yrowing so fast that there is very little 
of one vear’s stock that is carried over into the next 
selling season. 





The Amatomy of the 


IERTAINLY a motor has a constitu- 
K tion-—and it must be a rugged one 
if it is to do all the work that the 
average driver expects to obtain 
from his car. The man who is wont 
“yi to attribute a personality to his 
motor and endow it. with a “ sweet 
disposition” or “ pure cussedness ” 
can go a step farther and find in 
its throbbing body a heart and lungs that are as 
necessary to the life and movement of a gasoline-engine 
as they are to a human being. These organs of the 
motor are also subject to somewhat the same whims, 
vagaries of health, and ills that beset many a human 
constitution: but in the former case heart - disease 
and tubercular trouble are much more easily cured 
than when such maladies burden mankind; and in 
motordom the motto “ For every ill there is a remedy ” 
is not the quack statement of a sugar-and-flour pill 
* professor.” 

The ignition system is the heart of the engine, and 
the spark produced by it is the very spark of life by 
which the motor “ motes.” Cut off that spark by so 
much as a broken wire or a loosened terminal, and the 
motor stops as suddenly as though it intended never to 
run again. As every one probably knows, the spark 
appears as a flash of blue-violet flame jumping across 
an air gap between the two “electrodes” at the end 
of the spark-plug that is screwed into the cylinder. 
This air gap is between one thirty-second and one- 
sixteenth of an inch across, and the spark is formed 
by virtue of the pressure of the electric current, which 
is prevented by means of heavy insulation from com- 
pleting its circuit by any route other than that of 
jumping this intervening space. Even to jump across 
this small air gap a tremendous pressure, or voltage, 
is required, and this could not be furnished by dry 
batteries or storage batteries as a source of current 
alone. Consequently an induction coil, or a “ step-up ” 
transformer, is introduced into the circuit, and this 
serves to raise the pressure of the current from the 
ten volts of the ordinary set of dry batteries to a 
voltage of between ten and twenty thousand. To the 
person who realizes that 110 volts is the pressure found 
in the average electric-light wire, handling the ignition 
wires of a motor may seem like a dangerous proposi- 
tion, but it must be remembered that for this tre- 
mendous increase in voltage there is a corresponding 
decrease in the amperes or quantity of the current. 
Consequently, even though contact with a bare terminal 
or one of the spark-plugs of a running motor may be 
the cause of a very perceptible and startling shock, 
no physical harm can result. The experienced man 
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who is working around the ignition system of a running 
motor, however, will be careful to avoid such contact 
with the wires, for one encounter with a “ high-tension ” 
current shock will make him realize that it is not a 
particularly pleasant undertaking. 

Many of the modern cars are equipped with mag- 
netos or small mechanical current-generators that are 
used as a source of electricity instead of the batteries. 
Some forms of these require the “step-up” trans- 
former for raising the voltage of the current, the same 
as is the case when batteries are used, while others 
are designed to produce this high-pressure current di- 
rect without the intervention of a coil. Magnetos, 
however, seldom require attention from the amateur, 
and it is to the spark-plugs, coils, and timer that his 
experiences along ignition lines will*be confined. The 
great complaint to which the plugs are heir is the 
formation of carbon, or soot from the lubricating oil, 
on the electrodes. As the resistance of this carbon to 
the passage of the electric current is not nearly so 
great as is that of the air, a short circuit is formed, 
and the high voltage passes quietly along this deposit 
instead of leaping the gap with a flash and flare, as 
is necessary for the proper production of a spark. 
Consequently, the ends of the plugs should be soaked 
in kerosene oil occasionally in order to soften this 
carbon deposit and then scraped with the small blade 
of a knife. At the same time, it is also a good idea 
to polish the surfaces of the electrodes, between which 
the spark jumps, with a piece of emery-cloth in order 
to remove any corrosion that may have been formed 
by the hot gases in the cylinder. Before the plug is 
replaced it should be made certain that the electrodes 
are set at the proper distance apart. This proper dis- 
tance may be approximated by placing a ten-cent piece 
between the two terminals and forcing them together 
until the dime is held snugly by the pressure of the 
electrodes. 

While the human lungs ¢éan breathe air as it is 
prepared for them by nature, the motor must breathe 
air which has been mixed with exactly the proper pro- 
portion of gasoline vapor, and for this purpose the 
attachment known as the carbureter is required. The 
fuel is led from the main tank through a pipe to a 
compartment in the carbureter which is known as the 
fioat chamber, for the reason that a cork or a metal 
float automatically regulates the level of the gasoline. 
The needle valve connects the float chamber with the 
air-intake pipe of the carbureter, and by turning a 
small screw the amount of the gasoline thus admitted 
may be regulated. The needle valve divides the gaso- 


line into a fine spray which is easily vaporized when - 


it comes into contact with the inrushing air, and thus 
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Motor 


the proper mixture is formed for the motor to breathe. 
There is about twelve times as much air as there is 
gasoline vapor used in the proper mixture, and any 
variation from this proportion will be evidenced by 
irregular running of the motor. 

The lungs of the motor are liable to need attention 
occasionally, and while this is work often done by the 
expert repair man, the owner who takes care of his 
ear will not find the job a particularly difficult one. 
As the piston descends in the cylinder a partial vacuum 
is formed, the intake valve is opened by its cam, and 
the mixture rushes in through the carbureter and in- 
take pipe. This constitutes the inspiraton. The charge 
is then exploded, and as the piston again descends the 
exhaust valve is opened and expiration takes place. 
The expired breath of the motor, however, is much 
hotter than that breathed out by the human lungs, 
as any one who has been unfortunate enough to touch 
the exhaust pipe of a running motor will agree. 

These hot gases from the exhaust of the motor are 
indirectly the cause of “sore throat” of the exhaust 
valve—a malady from which many an engine will 
suffer after a few thousand miles of running. Some 
of the lubricating oil that is used on the piston may 
reach these hot exhaust gases, and the smoke from 
this, combined with a sort of soot formed by reason of 
the ignition of a too rich mixture from the carbureter, 
will deposit a layer of carbon on the exhaust valve 
aud its seat. The hot gases may also serve to pit and 
corrode the valve, and this “ congestion,” together with 
the above-mentioned deposit of carbon, will prevent the 
valve from seating properly, which will result in a loss 
of compression and a consequent decrease in the power 
developed by the motor. 

It is this corroston and carbon deposit that makes 
valve-grinding necessary. The best home-made grin‘- 
ing material is a mixture of emery-powder and lubri- 
eating oil, although many preparations are sold that 
will do the work satisfactorily. This grinding material 


‘should be placed between the valve and its seat after 


the former has been removed, and by imparting 2 
rotary motion in alterr.ate directions to the valve by 
means of a broad-bladed serew-driver the powdered 
emery will gradually wear off the carbon deposit and 
will leave a smooth and air-tight valve and seat. A 
moderate pressure should be imparted to the screw 
driver as it is revolved, in order to enable the mate? ial 
to cut well into the parts to be ground. 

If such “health hints for the motor ” were followed 
regularly, and if every symptom that indicates an ab- 
normal condition is investigated the moment it “p- 
pears, there would be fewer cars in the automobile 
hospitals, 
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at least sixty miles an hour? Have 
vou felt the rhythmic hum of the motor as it seemed 
to tremble with suppressed energy and the desire to 
leap forward as 1f to say: “ 1’m strong and husky and I 
know I can beat that car that just passed us. Why 
don’t you let me try?” Have you felt the scorn with 
which even the hens along the road seem to view 
you and the car as they refuse to dispute the right of 
way and deign not even to race with death in the effort 
to cross the road in front of the machine?—and you 
know an ox-team is about the only vehicle a modern 
hen won’t flirt with. And all the time that you and 
the road and the car and the hens are imploring for 
more speed, your friend sits stolidly at the wheel, 
utterly refusing to depress the accelerator or move up 
the spark lever a single notech—for he is a “ cautious ” 
and “ conservative ” driver. 

Perhaps you haven’t had this experience—for such 
drivers are rare, as the police-court records will show 
—but if you have, the pity for yourself will be. over- 
shadowed by sympathy for the poor motor of such a 
car, which, you think, has never known what it is to 
be able to exert itself to its full strength and powers 
of endurance, and you feel for it as you would for some 
Hercules, condemned all his life to the task of pick- 
ing berries. But don’t waste sympathy on that score— 
that car has sowed its wild oats, has had its mad 
career, and can boast of more exciting rides in its 
infancy than can ever be extracted from it by the 
most reckless of chauffeurs. 

Yes, every car has had its “joy ride,’ has been 
driven up hills and over rocks and rough roads to the 
limit of its speed, has raced with other cars of its 
class, has punctured many a tire just from sheer over- 
flow of spirits, and withal has had such a strenuous 
week’s existence before it leaves the factory that it 
wil! be with muffled purrs of gratitude that it may find 
itself the property of a person possessing the reputa- 
tion of a cautious and conservative driver. 

Every car, no matter for what purpose it may be 
designed, is made to undergo this period of joy-riding, 
for it cannot receive its certificate of good health from 
the factory until it is found to possess, literally, an 
iron constitution. If it successfully passes this period 
ot probation, it is treated to a nice new coat of paint 
and an array of polished brass and nickel that are in 
shining contrast to its coat of mud and dust of its 
real joy-riding days. 

{ say real days of joy-riding because any subsequent 
spurts of speed cannot compare to that first week. In 
the first place, the new and untried car is “ stripped ” 
for its test—its regular body is replaced with a 
light framework or box on which is fastened a small 
seat for the driver, the fenders, mudguards, lamp- 
brackets, and other unnecessary fixtures are left off 
and the car is prepared as though for a race—all this 
in contrast to the prosaic joy ride of the police court 
in which the blinding headlights, tooting horn, and 
boisterous shouts of the occupants proclaim the en- 
deavor to see how much can be got in the car—and its 
occupants—rather than how much can be got out of 
the car. {m the second place, instead of finding him- 
self in danger of dismissal if the car is damaged in 
any way, as is the case with the ordinary chauffeur, 
the tester is employed to make his cars do circus stunts 
that would make “ Antoinette Aida, the Aerial Auto- 
mobile Artist,” take off her goggles—and look. In the 
third and last place, the tester is an expert, graduated 
from the repair shop, or the factory itself, and by not 
abusing the car, gives it every opportunity to show 
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exactly the performance of which it is capable. This 
is quite different from his brother of the white lights 
and late hours, who generally makes his joy ride a test 
to see on how much champagne and on _ how little 
lubricating oil he can get the greatest speed. 

These conditions all serve to make the daily routine 
of the tester the most varied and exciting of any in 
the automobile “ game,” and while he himself, with a 
blasé air, may consider it “ nuthin’,” the man who has 
known nothing of such an experience save that ob- 
tained from taxicab-riding and touring, with an occa- 
sional burst of speed along a smooth road, will think 
that Mazeppa had an easy time compared to that of 
the man who treats each automobile to its first joy 
ride. 

No ear is brought from the shop all spick and span 
and shining, as any one who has attended the auto- 
mobile shows might be led to believe, and very little 
attention is paid to the beauty or the good appearance 
of the machine. There is no mud guard, muffler, body, 
wind shield, or bonnet for the motor, and the entire 
car bears but a faint resemblance to the bright. and 
well-curried machine that will be found a few weeks 
later exposed to view on the salesroom floor; but it is 
the same, and no paint nor polish can disguise it 
from its trainer, the man who has “ broken” it over 
hill and mudhole and rocks, and through mud, water, 
and deep sand, until he knows thoroughly its every 
power of endurance and weak point of construction. 
“That’s the car,” he will say, “with the high com- 
pression that nearly pulled my arm off cranking her; 
but 1 drove her from Blanktown to Dashville over bad 
roads in record time, and I hope she falls into the 
hands of a man who understands and appreciates a 
good machine.” And it is no wonder that the tester 
feels acquainted with every machine that has passed 
under his care, and imbues each with a personality of 
its own that distinguishes one from the other. 

Let us follow the “routine” of this tester as the 
car is turned over to him, fresh from the assembling- 
room, where the results of the labor and skill of a 
multitude and variety of artisans have been combined 
into the completed whole that now, for the first time, 
is to work as a unit, each part interacting and de- 
pendent upon every other part of the mechanism. 
With a twirl of the handle, the motor begins barking— 
not purring, for there is no muffler, remember—and 
after listening to the sound of the explosions as they 
come from the exhaust-pipe, and making a few adjust- 
ments to the “ gas,” the tester is into his seat, ready 
for a trip which may, or may not, result in a literal 
joy ride. 

Ignoring first and all intermediate speeds, he 
throws immediately into high gear and starts the car 
with a leap that announces an intention of smashing 
things at the outset, instead of waiting for trouble to 
develop until he is forty or fifty miles from home. 
But the car is not heavily loaded and the parts are well 
made, and severe as this sudden application of the 
clutch on high speed may be on the connecting-rods, 
crank-shaft, transmission, clutch, differential, and 
wheels, car and man are off like a shot before the 
astonished spectator has a chance to realize that here 
has already occurred a first and vital mechanical test 
that a well-treated machine seldom receives under 
ordinary conditions. 

Threading his way at a moderate speed through the 
city streets, for even the tester can be cautious and 
conservative when there is any danger of getting 
“ pinched,” he drives his car out into the open coun- 
try where he can “let her feel her oats,” and here the 
real testing begins. Gradually at first, and with ears 
alert for the sound that will denote a hot bearing, a 
miss, or a backfire, he depresses the accelerator, and 
the car gains in speed until, all seeming to be well, he 
lets her out to the limit. Perhaps there is a “ thank- 
you-ma’am” ahead. Well, if there is, it’s a good 
chance to test out the springs, and with a grip on the 
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The “stripper” in all his glory 


wheel, but without releasing the accelerator, he flies at 
the rapidly approaching bump, considering himself 
lucky if the ear finishes its twenty-foot leap on all 
four wheels so that he will not need to slow down and 
* straighten her out.” 

It is not a hundred-mile clip, this rate at which the 
tester is driving his car, but sixty-five miles an hour 
over a rough and rutty road abounding in mudholes, 
curves, and bumps is far more thrilling than double 
that speed over a hard, wide, sandy straightaway on 
the seashore, and actual speed is not the test to be 
desired so much as is endurance. And both car and 
tester have a chance to prove endurance. Perhaps 
there is a mudhole ahead. Through it the car ploughs 
without slackening speed, the absence of fenders, wind 
shield, and hood treating both motor and man to a 
shower of mud, water, and stones that would seem to 
make necessary a combination of steel and rubber 
armor. The sharpest of curves does not seem to serve 
as an excuse for a reduction in speed, and a steep hill 
is only a signal for all the reserve power of which the 
motor is capable of producing, for the tester takes 
pride in driving his car the whole distance of the 
trial on “ high.” Here is a chance to test the strength 
of the connecting-rods, shafts, and gear-wheels under a 
continued strain, and it is certain that the tester 
makes the best of his opportunity. 

The sight of an approaching vehicle or the sound of 
an irregularity in the explosions will furnish an ample 
opportunity for a trial of the brakes, and these will be 
jammed on so suddenly that the car seems, figuratively, 
to rear up on its “ hind legs,” and the tester must have 
almost the skill of a bronco-buster to retain his seat 
under such conditions. 

This test of motor, clutch, transmission, and brakes 
may continue for a fifty-to-one-hundred-mile run after 
it has been made certain that the parts are in good 
condition after the previous tests, for every machine 
is inspected thoroughly at the end of each day’s trial. 
Extend this day’s test throughout a week, each trial 
































































































becoming longer and more strenuous than its prede- 
cessor, until a total of from three to five hundred 
miles of “ joy-riding ” has been rolled up, and we may 
imagine the life that the average motor-car has led 
before it reaches its purchaser. Extend such a week’s 
test, throughout a year, in all kinds of weather and in 
all temperatures, and some idea may be had of the 
strenuous existence of the tester in a first-class auto- 
mobile-factory. 

The above is the average test of the average car. 
Some concerns are satisfied with a less strenuous trial, 
while others demand a more extended test. One large 
manufacturer of pleasure cars, for example, requires 
cach machine to be sent out with two men and a com- 
plete equipment of tools and extra parts. The men are 
sent ona sort of cross-country tour, and are told, no 
matter what happens, to bring the car back, under its 
own power, after having made a certain number of 
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least a 


miles. These crews are always gone at 

week, sometimes camp by the roadside overnight, 
and in the case of some defective cars, instances 
ure known in which the machine has been al- 
most rebuilt on the road, but no ear of that 


make has ever been towed back to the shops. In 
these cases “joy ride” might seem like an_ in- 
appropriate term to apply to such a trip, but 
the car is tested more thoroughly than could ever 
be done by the so-called joy-riders of the newspaper 
headlines. 

These road tests are in addition to the individual 
tests that each part receives before it leaves the shop 
for the assembling-room. The motors are “run in” 
by belt power for a day or two continuously, and are 
then run under their own power with varying loads 
applied for several hours at a time. <A brake is at- 
tached to one end of the transmission and a belt to 





the other end, and in this manner the gears are 
thoroughly tested and worked in before installation 
in the car. -The wheels, brakes, and differential ay. 
also tried out in a similar manner, all of which is in 
addition to the various tests that the metals have re- 
ceived before being cast or forged into the proper 
shapes. 

In view of all this, you may well ask, “ Why doesn't 
the car get tired out after all these trials and tesis 
and hardships, and ‘balk’ after it is thoroughly 
‘broken’ and has left the stern hand and delicate ear 
of its trainer?” Well, it is because the ear is nvt 
broken in spirit. All the strength and vim and energy 
are there, and merely the weak points have been 
eliminated; and whatever eccentricities or failures ce- 
velop after the car has been sold are generally due 
to ignorance or poor handling on the part of its new 
master. 








| tematic way in the winter were the 
} doctors. Obliged in making their 
rounds to face what seemed to less 
strenuous folk a disagreeable neces- 
sity, they turned the tables by prov- 
ing that winter motoring is not a 
hardship at all, but an exhilarating 
pastime. It is one, however, which 
calls for the observance of certain precautions of a 
hygienic character, and as on these the profession is, so 
to say, doubly qualified to speak, the following hints re- 
cently given by a country doctor should prove valuable. 

When driving in cold weather take especial pains to 
breathe through the nostrils. Otherwise inspiration 
will tend to be jerky and shallow instead of full, deep, 
and regular. Mouth-breathing under: such circum- 
stances also has the effect of repressing expiration, 
especially in the face of a wind, with the result that 
the waste products from the oxidation of the blood 
are partially retained in the lungs and cavities instead 
of being freely expelled. Aviators are particular suf- 
fcrers in this respect, auto-intoxication of a pro- 
nounced charaeter being reported in more than one 
instance, 

Ability to withstand exposure and fatigue while 
taking violent i criterion of resistive 
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exercise is no 
power under the conditions which obtain in motoring. 
In the one case the body is generating sufficient heat 
to compensate losses due to radiation and in the other 
it is not. Therefore wrap up well, being particularly 
careful to select loose-fitting warm underwear. In the 
matter of overcoats and rugs be guided by circum- 
stances, always remembering that it is better to be 
safe than sorry. The main thing is to keep the body 
temperature normal, and proper precautions to this 
end are a sign, not of coddling, but of common sense. 

If a feeling of chill is experienced and you think that 
you have caught cold get out of the car and take a 
little brisk walking exercise. A drink of hot tea or 
coffee, which in these days of vacuum-jacketed bottles 
should not be difficult to obtain, is also an excellent 
specific. This and a snack of some kind. Avoid alco- 
hol. which is a depressant. At any rate, if you do in- 
dulge in a nip do not flatter yourself that you are 
thereby increasing your ability to resist the cold. If 
you are motoring all day, make your principal meal in 
the evening. 

Speaking now of car equipment, whatever may have 
been the original object of the new torpedo design with 
front doors, it is in practice a concession to the re- 
quirements of the winter motorist. Another recent de- 
velopment making for cold-weather comfort, this time 
of the passengers rather than of the driver, is the 
utilization of the exhaust from the motor to 
warm the interior of the car. While devices for this 
purpose built into the body are fairly common, it is 
not as widely known as it might be that a satisfactory 
apparatus attachable to any make of car whatever is 
now procurable at a reasonable figure. 

Coming to more familiar accessories, a serviceable 
cipe top provided with storm curtains and a cellu- 
loid storm front, which can be rolled up and secured 
when not in use, are the most important. There are, 
however, one-piece side-curtains to be had which button 
en to the ordinary wind shield and to the inside of 
the top framework, Last but not least, the adhesion of 
the driving-wheels to the ground when the going is 
slippery should be assured by the fitting of anti-skid 
shoes or chains of some description. 

All fluids are affected in their physical properties 
by a change of temperature, and seeing that in the 
operation of an explosion motor three are involved, 
viz., lubricating oil, gasoline, and water, to say nothing 
of the air which is drawn in at the intake, running a 
car in winter necessarily presents one or two character- 
istic problems. 

Considering lubrication first, complications may 
arise from the oil becoming congealed through the cold 
and refusing to feed. In this case, unless the garage 
is heated up at nights, there will be no flow to the 
bearings until the motor warms up. In most ears the 
oil-reservoir is located near enough to the cylinders to 
prevent further trouble when once the motor is fairly 
running. Always use the brand of oil recommended 
by the maker of your ear, 

The proper ecarbureter for winter use is one in 
which the mixing-chamber is water-jacketed from, or 
in which there is provision for, preheating the in- 
going air by passing it through a sleeve round the ex- 
hiaust pipe. In either case there should be means for 
regulating the heating action. Before starting up. be 
sure to flood the earbureter with fresh gasoline, and 
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if difliculty is still experienced wring a cloth out of 
hot water and wrap it round the intake pipe and 
mixing-chamber. Pouring boiling water on the car- 
bureter is a practice sometimes resorted to, especially 
if ice has formed around the nozzle. It is not, how- 
ever, to be recommended, for obvious reasons. 

It has been shown by accurate experiments in the 
laboratory that the flow of gasoline through a nozzle 
is twenty-five per cent. slower at winter temperatures. 
Tecause of this tendency, and because a richer mixture 
is called for than in summer, it may be necessary at 
the beginning of the cold season to have the carbureter 
adjusted by an expert. Once regulated, however, it 
should not be tampered with. 

A water circulation in the cylinder jackets which 
is just right in summer is apt to be too efficient, or, to 
be precise, too vigorous, with a thermometer near zero. 
If this fault is very pronounced, it is often advisable 
to remove the fan altogether. Another way of attain- 
ing the same result is to put a larger driver and a 
smaller driving-gear on the pump, although obviously, 
with the thermo-syphon system of cooling, this cannot 
be done. It is sometimes a geod plan to partially 
cover up the front of the radiator with leather. 

Owing to the rapidity with which the heat of the 
circulation water is radiated it is important, in climb- 
ing hills in cold weather, to be too soon, if anything, 
rather than too late, in changing to a lower gear, for if 
the number of revolutions is allowed to fall below a 
certain point, the loss of power will be very great. 
There is also the risk of the motor refusing to pick up 
again. Care should also be taken to retard the spark 
when the motor slows up as it begins to feel the pull. 

When a car is left standing for any length of time, 
a blanket or lap robe should be thrown over the radi- 
ator, the motor being left running or stationary, ac- 
cording as the fluid in the jackets is plain water or an 
anti-freezing preparation. This brings us to the con- 
sideration of a question in which, more than in any 
other, the whole success of winter motoring is involved. 

Every one is familiar with the fact, illustrated 
by the floating of ice, that when water crystallizes 
at 32° F. it expands. The penalty, therefore, of 
getting caught on a cold night without an anti- 
freezing mixture is not merely the inconvenience 
of having to thaw out the motor in the morning, but 
the much more serious one of a burst radiator, cylinder 
jacket, pipe, or pump. Repairs will then be necessary 
which will run into great expense, especially if the 
cylinders are cast in block or in pairs with the jackets 
integral. Consequently, if the car is kept in a barn, 
at the approach of cold weather the water should be 
drawn off completely after using, care being taken to 
see that there are no low-lying pockets which remain 
undrained. The same precaution must of course be 
observed when the car is stored away for the winter; 
but if, as is likely, it is decided to keep it in com- 
mission, the only satisfactory plan is to use an anti- 
freezing cooling fluid. 

This is prepared by adding to the circulation water 
some substance which lowers its free g-point, and 
which may be a soluble solid such as common salt or 
calcium chloride or a liquid such as glycerine, de- 
natured alcohol, or wood-aleohol. Cold-test lubricating 
oil of the kind used in refrigerating machinery is 
sometimes employed instead of water, but it is not to 
be recommended. 

A solution made by adding to water as much 
calcium chloride (not bleaching-powder, which is a mix- 
ture of the chloride with the hypochlorite) as it will 
take up, and then diluting to half-strength, is un- 
affected by temperatures above twenty degrees Fahren- 
heit. A  storage-battery hydrometer will show a 
gravity of 1.21. A little slacked lime to correct any 
acidity present is usually also added. This prepara- 
tion was much in vogue at one time, but experience 
has brought to light several serious drawbacks which 
can be urged against its use. In the first place, if by 
any chance it gets heated to the boiling-point free 
hydroehlorie acid is liberated, which at once attacks 
the metal of the radiator and piping. If excess of 
alkali is provided so as to guard against this contin- 
gency the effect is not much better, as a hot caustic 
solution is hardly less destructive than the acid it is 
intended to neutralize. Zine, if present, is particularly 
susceptible in either case. 

A second objection, which applies not only to the use 
in cooling solutions of calcium chloride, but of any 
solid, is that the solution is liable to become concen- 
trated through the evaporation of the water in it, with 
consequent deposition of solid crystalline matter in the 
interstices of the radiator cells. This, of course, can 
be guarded against by constantly testing, but the point 
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is that it is an unnecessary risk, as there are other 
preparations just as efficient for the principal purpose 
in the use of which no such precaution is called for, 

Lastly, there is the question of electrolytic action to 
be considered. The modern view that the corrosion of 
all metals, as of iron in sea water, is for the most part 
galvanic has an important application to the use of 
dissolved salts in the cooling water. The theory is 
that whenever two different metals are either in direct 
contact at some point or are indirectly connected by a 
third metal it is only necessary to expose their sur- 
faces to a common fluid containing a salt in solution 
for electrolysis to take place. Also, even where only 
one metal is present, a difference of local temperature 
will produce the same effect. Now, considering the 
variety of metals which enter into the construction of 
a radiator and its connections and the variation of 
temperature from point to point of their surfaces, it 
is hardly possible to conceive of an arrangement more 
favorable to galvanic action. It is consequently bad 
practice to introduce into the circulatory system any 
substance which when dissolved in water is a good 
electrolytic agent. 

Common salt, while open to the same objections as 
calcium chloride in the matter of electrolytic action, 
has also the drawback that it is not efficient in pre- 
venting water from freezing at temperatures below 
8° F, 

Glycerine possesses certain characteristics which at 
first sight would seem to make it an excellent anti- 
freezing agent, and its use for this purpose has been 
and is still extensive. Thus a forty-per-cent. solution 
freezes at 0° F. and a fifty-per-cent. solution at 
10° F. It is, however, difficult to get this substance 
of uniform quality, and it is costly. In operation it 
has the disadvantage that it attacks the packing of 
the pump, as also any rubber connections which may 
form a part of the circulatory system. It is also apt, 
when overheated, to form a non-conducting coating on 
the cylinder walls, with the result that the flow of heat 
into the water jacket is checked and the whole action 
of the cooling system rendered less efficient. Lastly, 
it not infrequently contains impurities in the shape 
of certain fatty acids which are corrosive. 

Because of its low freezing-point, wood-aleohol has 
commended itself to many for use by itself in the 
radiator water or in combination with glycerine. 
Owing, however, to its great volatility such a cooling 
solution gets rapidly weaker and its freezing-point 
higher if it is not constantly attended to and fresh 
wood-aleohol added. A _ thirty-per-cent. solution is 
protective against all temperatures above 9° F. 

Since the removal of the tax on grain-aleoho] when 
denatured, i. e., rendered undrinkable, the general con- 
sensus of opinion is that, taking everything into con- 
sideration, it presents more advantages and fewer dis- 
advantages as an anti-freezing agent than any sub- 
stance hitherto tried. In the first place, it is efficient 
in the main essential, a thirty-per-cent. solution re- 
maining fluid above —5° F. and a forty-per-cent. solu- 
tion above —20 F°. In the second place it has no action 
on metals whatever. Lastly, it is both cheap and 
reliable, for, being produced under the supervision of 
the United States government, its quality is uniform 
wherever purchased. 

In preparing the radiator solution, in the first place, 
a proportion of one and one-half quarts of denatured 
aleohol to each gallon of water should be sufficient, at 
any rate for any climate similar to that of New York. 
After this has’ been in use for some time it will be 
necessary to restore the original strength by the addi- 
tion of more alcohol; for although grain-aleohol is 
much less volatile than wood-aleohol, a certain 
amount of evaporation necessarily takes place. ‘To 
know how much alcohol has evaporated, some of the 
fluid in the radiator must be tested with an alcohol- 
ometer. If the ordinary form of this instrument !s 
used a calculation will then have to be made to 
find how many pints of solution must be removed 
and replaced by fresh aleohol. The graduations in 
the neighborhood of the lower part of the scale, the 
part most used by motorists, will also be likely to 
give some trouble, as they are inconveniently crowded. 

It is therefore advisable to get an alcoholomeicr 
specially graduated for reading dilute aleohol solu- 
tions and preferably one in which the freezing-points 
are marked. It is then possible to eliminate all figur- 
ing and to tell at a glance at what temperature the 
aleohol solution in which the instrument is floating 
will freeze. Don’t forget before testing the solution, 
after adding fresh alcohol, to give the engine crank @ 
few turns to insure that the composition of the cooling 
fluid is uniform. 
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BOGGS SEES NAPLES AND ITS ENVIRONS 


Z; EE Naples and die, eh?” said Boggs, 
as he and the Student of Human 
Nature seated themselves at the 
hotel table d’héte, after a hard day’s 
work sightseeing. “ Well, I hate to 
be disobliging, but I'll be blest if 
T’ll do anything of the sort—that is, 
Rn) not if I can help it. The old reaper 
may sneak up behind me in one of 
these back alleys of la bella Napoli and stick his 
ancient scythe into my back when I’m not looking, 
but if he comes around by the front door and tries 
any of his funny business on me he’ll get the frozen 
face from his old friend yours truly. What would 
become of my return-ticket if, after having sniffed the 

balmy odors of this land of macaroni au gratin, I 
were to turn up my toes to the daisies? I believe that 
line was written by some tourist agency that didn’t 
want to have to honor its round-trip tickets.” 

“It would be a mighty poor economy,” said the 
Student of Human Nature, “and if everybody did it 
it would give Naples a pretty bad name. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Boggs, that line was not written to enable 
a tourist agency to save money, as you seem to suspect, 
but by some ancient poet who wished to express the 
idea that after one had seen Naples he had attained 
to the heights of earthly joy. It was a nice idea 
nicely expressed, and was a tribute to the scenes here 
to be looked upon rather than an injunction to 
travellers.” 

“Tl take your word for it, old man,” said Boggs, 
“hut I can’t see it, just the same. Is it a tribute to 
green apples to say, ‘ Kat green apples and die’? Is it 
a laurel wreath upon the brow of cholera morbus 
to say, ‘Get the mulligrubs and expire’? I should 
say not. If I were a green apple I should regard 
the man who said that as an enemy that was casting 
asparagus upon my character, and if I were the 
cholera morbus I should consider such a remark as 
a blow beneath the belt and act accordingly. I haven’t 
seen anything here yet that has made me wish to die, 
although they seem to have a large number of con- 
veniences close at hand for the use of the fellow who 
wants to commit suicide in a pleasant, gentlemanly 
fashion. To begin with, there’s the bay. A man 
who wasn’t particularly fastidious could enjoy a nice, 
easy, fruity death by jumping into it at almost any 
point I’ve been able to catch sight of in my wanderings 
along the shore. I had no idea that there were so 
many orange-peels in the world; and as for lemons, 
if the water only looked a little bit more wholesome 
ld have been down on my knees more than once 
lapping it up in the full expectation that I had at 
last discovered a sea of lemonade. I don’t wonder 
the average Italian we meet looks as if he never 
bathed. I doubt if. you’d ever find me plunging 
into the surf, when its crested waves beating on the 
shore were a mixture consisting of two per cent. sea- 
water, fifty per cent. orange-peels, and the balance 
made up of equal proportions of retired lemons and 
water-logged fruit-baskets. Seems to me I’d get a 
more refreshing thrill by having the contents of a 
grecigrocer’s cart poured over my fevered form than 
from any number of dips in this lovely fruit salad that 
they call a bay.” 

“ Most extraordinary person!” murmured the Lady 
with the Gold Lorgnettes, with a glance at Boggs 
that, would have sent the mereury in any properly 
Sensitive thermometer down at least forty degrees. 
“With Capri glistening across the waters and the 
sweep of the Riviera from Baia to Sorrento lying in 
all its. loveliness before his very eyes, he can see 
nothing but a few floating lemons.” 
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“Madam, you wrong me,” returned Boggs. “1 
am no more blind to those beauties to which you refer 
than I was to the sublimity of the Atlantic, but, just 
as I had to get over the mortal limitations of my 
inner man to reach the latter, so have I had to sur- 
mount that fruitful surge of which I have spoken 
to get at the beauties of Capri and the Sorrentian 
sweep. I merely observe that I think the sweep would 
be more sweepingly impressive if it were swept a 
trifle more frequently. As for Capri, I joyed in it. It 
is just the sort of a nice little summer resort that I 
should like to own. When I stood upon the edge of 
that noble precipice over which Tiberius used play- 
fully to push those who ventured to differ with him 
in politics, I could not help wishing that I had a few 
crags of that sort in my back yard over in dear old 
Missouri, where I could offer similar attentions to a 
lot of bread-line politicians, those hardy perennials 
of public life, whose hands are ever raised against 
everybody’s prosperity except their own. If I had just 
one little cliff like that, Boggs’s Precipice Parties for 
Pestiferous Politicians would soon become a national 
institution.” 

““What a bloodthirsty person you are!” ejaculated 
the Student of Human Nature, with a grin. 

“Oh no,” said Boggs. “I shouldn’t kill the poor 
divvles. Id put a feather-bed at the bottom of my 
precipice, and it would be up to them to hit it.” 

“And then there was that lovely Blue Grotto,” said 
the Lady with the Yellow Curls, “ Didn’t you just 
go wild over that, Mr. Boggs?” 

“Wild does not express it, my dear young lady,” 
said Boggs. ‘I had a brain-storm raging in and about 
my cerebellum that had the equinoctial lashed to the 
mast. It was such a relief from the sort of thing 
we’ve had to endure getting over here. On the Atlantic 
I felt all the time as though we had been cast head 
first into a trough of soap-suds, but when I entered 
that peaceful, placid Grotto it was as if my skiff had 
shot safely into the serene haven of the bluing-bottle, 
where all was well and the perils of the deep were not. If 
I were to purchase Capri I have a sort of notion that 
I would turn that Grotto into a hospital for dejected 
poets. You might never guess it, but I am very fond 
of poetry, and [ have noticed with much regret that 
most of our modern singers are enamored of gloom. 
They like to strike a mournful note upon their lyre, 
and then go on to pile the Pelican of Despair upon the 
Oyster of Woe—” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Student of Human 
Nature, “but do you by any chance mean Pelion and 
Ossa ?” 

“Guess I do,” said Boggs, “ but those classic forms 
are too mild to meet modern conditions, and so I use 
the simpler terms. Anyhow, these poets of the hour 
all seem to me to write as if they had fallen into the 
ink-bottle, and life becomes thereby in their eyes 
nothing but one huge blot. They spell ‘morning’ with 
au, and dew is only the tears that the angels weep 
over the sins of a wicked world. The first of each 
recurring month is not a dawn of new opportunities to 
them, but the dread hour when the unreceipted bill 
rises up out of the dank earth to plague the soul of 
man; and man himself, instead of being a creature of 
soul and high intelligence, is only a sort of earthy 
June-bug that butts its head blindly against the walls 
of chance. They sum up their platform in those lines 
of Flora Annie Bosbyshell’s: 


‘Earth is a desert devoid of wit 
And life is naught but a needless nit!’ 


They have resolved themselves into what you might 
call the Death-watch of Parnassus, and feed on the 
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“I would turn that grotto into a hospital for dejected poets” 
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Bread of Bitterness, buttered thick with the Oleo 
margerine of Gloom. And that’s just where my Blue 
Grotto scheme would come in. I’d nab a lot of these 
busy Disseminators of Woe, and lock them up inside 
‘there for periods ranging from six months to six years, 
according as they were convicted of Joy-slaughter in 
the first degree, Contributory Negligence of the Beauty 
of Life, or mere Petty Pessimism. It would become a 
sort of Poetic Penitentiary for Snivelling Singers, 
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To cure Vesuvius of its smoking habit 


where all persons found guilty of foreing their per- 
sonal doldrums on the public would have to serve a 
term until they were cured of their mental mumps. | 
have a sort of notion that after a poet of lugubrious 
lilt had spent six months down there in that really 
blue atmosphere, fed on nothing but blueberry pie, 
he’d begin to think back to the real beauty of the sun, 
getting a glimmer of the joy of the stars at night, the 
green of the grass, and all the other blessings of 
existence to which he now closes his eyes, and when 
he came out he’d be a happier man and therefore a 
better poet.” 

“Similia similibus, I 
Student of Human Nature. 

“TI don’t know the lady,” said Boggs, “but if she 
earns her daily bread out of doleful ditties, any judge 
having jurisdiction who will send her to my asylum 
will find his commitment duly honored by me, and I'll 
guarantee the cure.” 

“T only meant to suggest that you were a Homeo- 
path,” smiled the Student of Human Nature, while 
the Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes actually tittered. 

Just at present I am an Away-from-Hommopath,” 
said Boggs, “ but back in old Missouri I am any old 
thing that will fix me up when I need help. I'd take 
a dose of horse liniment for a husky voice if it would 
turn the trick.” 

“T suppose,” put in the Fat Little Englishman, 
“that you are prepared to admit that as an ash-heap 
Pompeii is a success, and that you have already devised 
plans to cure Vesuvius of its chronic indigestion.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Boggs, with a smile at his 
interlocutor. “As far as Vesuvius is concerned, the 
only trouble with it seems to be that it smokes too 
much. I don’t believe that a husky-looking hill like 
that has anything really serious the matter with its 
stomach, but it undeniably smokes to excess, and the 
inevitable happens. I know what I am talking about, 
too, for I have been through it all myself. You 
doubtless remember yourself, Mr. Bull, what happened 
to you on that terrible day of your early youth, when, 
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for the first time, you abstracted one of your father’s 
perfectos from the box, and, filled with ecstasy, sneaked 
out behind the barn and smoked it. Don’t you recall, 
sir, how soon, as the blue smoke curled upward, your 
ecstasy curled upward with it, and you shortly found 
yourself lying flat on your stomach—” 

‘I reeall nothing of the sort, sir,” retorted the Fat 
Little Englishman, indignantly. ‘I never filched one 
of my father’s cigars in my life.” 

‘ Really?” cried Boggs. ‘Then you have missed a 
sensation. How did it happen? Didn’t your father 
smoke, or were you born, like Adam, on your twenty- 
first birthday ?” 

‘I have always had a respect for other people’s 
property,” said the Fat Little Englishman. 

“Oh, well, so have I,” said Boggs. ‘ But over in 
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fragrant ailanthus-tree would turn the trick in eight 
seconds. I had one last night, and | have no hesitation in 
saying that, compared to it, the campaign cigar of Mis- 
souri, costing a dollar a ton, suggests the aromatic 
sweets which a real poet would deem fit for the nostrils 
of the gods of high Olympus. Hitherto | have suspected 
that these latter weeds were insidiously designed wea- 
pons of a wicked gas trust to asphyxiate the conscience 
of the electorate. I never dreamed there could be any- 
thing worse until last night, when our friend, the 
Student of Human Nature here, in a spirit of revenge, 
1 suppose, for some fancied slight, blew me off to the 
Neapolitan weed to which I have referred, with results 
that made the efforts of the Atlantic Ocean to ruffle 
the serenity of my Interior Department appear as 
futile as an attempt to batter down the Rock of 


























“T look like that statue of old Colonel Laocoon and his sons” 


our country it is generally admitted that a man owes 
his children an education, and that first cigar was 
only a payrhent on account for a bit of knowledge 
acquired.” 

* And what, pray, did you learn from the incident?” 
asked the Fat Little Englishman. 

“ That what is one man’s stogie is another man’s in- 
surrection,” said Boggs. ‘“ And it didn’t take me seven 
minutes to find it out, either. The effect on me was 
Vesuvian, and [ have remembered it to this day.- It 
is that lesson Jearned in the callow days of my youth 
that enables me to say with confidence that if these 
people hereabouts could cure Vesuvius of its smoking 
habit all would henceforth be serene. The smokeless 
voleano is as harmless as a kitten in the back yard of 
a contented populace—” 

“And just how would you go about effecting the 
cure?” demanded the Fat Little Englishman. 

* As to that I cannot say,” returned Boggs. “ 1 am 
merely offering a diagnosis; but if Vesuvius were yours 
truly, just one of these Neapolitan Floradora Imper- 
fectos made of whisk-broom and the leaf of the 


Gibraltar by bombarding it with a Gatling gun load- 
ed with mashed potatoes.” 

The Student of Human Nature laughed heartily. 

“Oh, they weren’t so bad,” he said. 

“Well, try the next one on Vesuvius,” said Boggs. 
“T’ll wager ten cents against a table d’hote dinner in 
an Italian railway station that, after one last con- 
vulsion, old Vesuvius will quit smoking forever. I’m 
giving you big odds, you see.” 

“No, I don’t see,” said the Student of Human 
Nature. ‘ Where do. the odds come in? ‘The dinner 
will cost at least half a dollar.” 

“IT know.” said Boggs, “but I’d have to eat it, 
wouldn’t I?” 

The waiter appeared at this point, bearing a heaping 
platter of steaming macaroni. 

“No, thanks,” said Boggs, sadly. “That is, not 
unless you can serve it on a spool. Have you got any 
macaroni spools here?” 

Apparently the waiter hadn’t, or didn’t understand, 
or something, for, making no reply, he moved majestic- 
ally on. 


’ 


“T am very fond of macaroni,” said Boggs, casting 
a hungry glance after him. “ But I can’t eat it in y 
way that’s fit for publication unless I have my mackin- 
tosh on; and even then, before I get through, I look 
like that statue of old Colonel Laocoon and his sons 
when they got into that mix-up with the sea-serpents 
the gods handed out to them during the Trojan’ War 
If they’d only wind the stuff on individual spools, or 
put it on bobbins such as we have in our woollen-mills 
at home, I think I couid get away with it, but, as 
it is, consideration for the rest of you restrains my 
appetite.” ; 

“Wasn’t Pompeii sad!” sighed the Maiden Lady 
with the Coquettish Curls. j 

“ Saddest thing I ever saw,” replied Boggs. ‘“ When 
you think that, if poor old Pompeii had only had a 
decent street-cleaning bureau at the time of that 
eruption, it might even now be a flourishing suburb 
of imperial Naples, with automodonkeys honking up 
and down its broad boulevards, its glittering shop- 
windows glowing with souvenir postal cards and Attle- 
boro jewelry, and the same atmosphere of peace au 
gratin that now hovers over these living suburbs doing 
its hovering there also, it makes you want to weep.” 

“T don’t remember seeing any automodonkeys,” 
puffed the Fat Little Englishman. 

“Naples is full of them,” said Boggs. ‘ Donkeys 
that go of their own power are not a particularly rare 
spectacle in this community. But just think of what 
would have happened in Pompeii back there in seventy- 
nine if it had only been inhabited by a husky American 
community. The minute that old cinder-storm began, 
the ash-removal contractors would have been down 
at the city hall making a deal with the mayor, and in 
less than an hour they’d have tackled the problem with 
two or three hundred carts, and battalions of White 
Wings armed to the teeth with snow-shovels. Within 
two hours the first flurries would have been carted 
away and dumped into the sea, and before the dawn 
of the second day Vesuvius would have bellowed forth 
one final “ What’s the use?” and quit. Pompeii, in- 
stead of being buried for nineteen centuries, would 
have continued serenely upon its way as the Harlem 
of Naples, and we of to-day would pay no more atten- 
tion to it than we do to Jersey City when we visit 
New York. Still, I am glad I have seen it in all its 
mournful grandeur, and it has inspired me with a 
desire to buy a farm in this vicinity and settle down 
here. I am inclined to think that an enterprising 
farmer who could acquire a hundred-and-sixty-acre 
homestead lot anywhere around here could make a 
fortune in a very few years, and not have to work very 
hard, either.” 

“ Raising what? 
Human Nature. 

“ Alfalfa nothing!” said Boggs. “No, siree! Not 
with a steady crop of bric-i-brac waiting the turn of 
every furrow. Why, just consider the situation here 
for one minute. A man’s donkey dies, and he goes out 
into a back lot to bury him, and what happens? He 
digs down six or eight feet, and the earth all of a 
sudden caves in under him, and before he knows where 
he is at he finds himself standing in the middle of a 
temple full of marble Jupiters from the axe of 
Phidias, each one worth its weight in gold. If he 
goes out to drive a well, he gets down four feet into 
the earth, when, bang! down he slides through the 
roof of a palace that once belonged to a. captain of 
industry in the time of the Cesars, landing in a 
drawing-room crowded with antique furniture, price- 
less works of art kalsomined on the walls, with every 
other available inch of space filled with collections 
of cameos, rare coins, and bronzes. A blast at almost 
any point along the front of his cow-pasture fills the 
air with enough statuary, dovr-knockers, and pottery 
of ancient make and rare design to supply a thousand 
museums with exhibits and stock up every antique 
shop from Maine to California for two hundred and 
fifty years. Alfalfa, indeed! What’s the use of rais- 
ing alfalfa when all you need to produce a steady crop 
of British Museums is a trowel, one hired man, an 
ash-sifter, and a hammock?” 

“ And what, pray, would you do with the hammock ?” 
asked the Fat Little Englishman. 

“Oh, that?” said Boggs, starting for the door. “ Vd 
use that. to lie in while the hired man was sifting the 
bric-A-brac out of the ashes he had turned up with 
the trowel.” 


Alfalfa?” queried the Student of 
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Chief officer Scott of the Bradford Fire Brigade at 
the wheel of the city’s new automobile fire-engine 
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The automobile backed up against the bank of the 
river, from which the hose can be speedily filled 
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HINTS THAT WILL HELP THE MOTORIST TO RIDE IN SPITE OF ACCIDENT 





aig, UCKY the man who has never been 

A) forced to obtain a ‘ worm’s - eye 
view” of his car from the middle 
of a muddy or dusty country road. 
ay Fate is as uncertain in regard to 
IN motor-cars as with everything else, 
fe) and there is no telling at what por- 
ie x DSS tion of the machine she may unex- 
ow ““'pectedly point her finger and say, 
“There, man, be a worm; crawl under there and 
sweat and swear before your car shall move one inch.” 
And so, as long as we are subject to the uncertain 
moods of Fate, it is well always to be prepared for 
any emergency when motoring far from home, for only 
by this means may we hope to foil the lady. If the 
proper tools and spare parts, combined with a little 
ingenuity, are substituted for the swear words and 
sweat, a better job will be done. In fact, “ Always 
carry the proper tools and plenty of spare parts” 
might be used as a text on which to base a sermon 
that would keep inclement Fate at a respectful dis- 
tance from the car of the man who followed its pre- 
copts. 

The problem of the selection of the proper tools 
with which to equip a car for an ordinary trip is 
not a difficult one if, previously, all the parts of the 
car have been gone over carefully and the wrenches, 





















To be prepared for any emergency 


serew-drivers, spanners, and pliers to fit each bolt, 
nut, screw, and plug have been set aside. Many of 
these tools will have been furnished with the car, but 
oceasionally « nut is found whieh cannot well be 
reached with the wrenches supplied and recourse will 
need tc be had to an automobile-supply concern. An 
adjustable wrench will tighten a multitude of nuts, 
but it is well also to be supplied with the standard 
sizes of “end” wrenches both in the straight and 
“S” shapes. These wrenches are double-ended and 
have notches forged at both extremities to fit nuts 
of two different sizes. As there may be thirty or forty 
nuts of the same size on a single car, such a wrench 
will be found useful, particularly as its shape allows 
of its application to nuts that could not be reached 
with the more clumsy jaws of a monkey-wrench. 

A. few costly “socket” wrenches will also be found 
useful for setting nuts that can be tightened only by 
applying the tool from the top. A wrench of this type 
consists of a tube of steel in one end of which is forged 
a socket that is of the proper size to receive a certain 
nut. A crosspiece in the end enables the tube to be 
turned in order to loosen or tighten the nut, and the 
small side space which the tool occupies when in 
position makes this an exceedingly useful wrench. A 
set of these wrenches consisting of removable sockets 
of different sizes, a shank with a universal joint in 
the centre, and a reversible ratchet handle makes a 
very useful and compact tool to have in the car at all 
times. The heads, or sockets, of different sizes adapt 
the tool to nearly all the nuts on the car, the uni- 
versal joint in the centre of the shank allows the nut 
to he approached from almost any convenient angle, 
and the reversible ratchet in the handle admits of a 
nut being turned as many times as desired in either 
direction with a corresponding turn of the handle 
through only a few degrees. 

A pair of stout pliers with a wire-cutting attach- 
ment should be included in the outfit, and these might 
1¢ supplemented by a small “ Stilson,” or pipe, wrench. 
A machinist’s hammer, a pair of cold-chisels, and a 
couple of files deserve an important place in the well- 
equipped kit, while a small vise, which can be clamped 
to the running-board and used to hold bolts, nuts, pins, 
and the like while they are being filed or hammered, 
may oftentimes prove a valuable instrument to have 
at hand. Two secrew-drivers will be necessary, one 
light and the other heavy, and it would be better if 
both of these could be provided with square shanks 
on which the jaws of an adjustable wrench could find 
‘a easy grip when outside aid must be invoked to 
persuade a recalcitrant screw that it is time to 

ove, 

So much for the tools. Other devices and appliances 
may be added from time to time, but those described 
above should have a place in the tool-box of every car 
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that is to be away “from home” for any appreciable 
length of time, and whatever trouble and inconvenience 
may be caused by collecting and carrying them will be 
more than repaid at a time when it is least expected 
that such impedimenta will be of any service. 

When cars were small and of simple construction, 
it was no difficult task to collect duplicates of nearly 
every bolt, nut, screw, spring, pin, and key found 
on the entire machine; but this procedure, of course, 
would be out of the question nowadays, and the auto- 
ist must content himself with carrying those pieces 
which will seem to be most needed in case of a break- 
down. Some of the sizes of cap-screws, bolts, nuts, 
and screws that are used in the greatest numbers 
about the machine should be carried, as well as a 
generous number and variety of cotter pins with which 
to hold nuts in place. A roll of annealed wire, flexible 
but tough, may also come in handy, and it is advisable 
to carry one or two extra valve-springs if an extended 
tour is to be taken. Rubber hose and clamps of the 
proper size to fit the terminals of the water-circulating 
system may often be required, and as they are not 
picked up every day by the roadside they should form 
a part.of the equipment of the touring-car. Candle- 
wicking smeared with grease, or “ dope,” may be made 
to form an effective packing for a joint in the gasoline 
feed-pipe, while part of a cake of soap has often served 
as an improvised plug for a small leak in the radiator. 

The first of these accidents is not necessarily an un- 
common one, as every joint in the gasoline-pipe must 
be packed. This packing may eventually wear out 
or be shaken loose or become damaged during the 
progress of some other adjustment or repair, and if 
this happens the gasoline will be sure to find its way 
out. In case this accident occurs the gasoline should 
be turned off, the nut at which the leak occurs un- 
screwed, and the old packing removed. This packing 
may then be substituted by a short length of the 
candle-wicking, which should have been previously cov- 
ered with a good grease. By winding this greased 
wicking tightly around the pipe so that it fills the 
recess in the packing-nut when the latter is shoved 
over it, a tight joint will be made when the nut is 
screwed into position. The same improvised repair 
may be applied to a leak in the joints of the pipes 
leading to or from the water-pump. _ 

In an unexpected encounter with a telegraph-pole, a 
fence-post, or a rock at the side of the road the 
radiator is liable to shoot water in as many directions 
as there are holes punctured in its tubes. Some soft, 
putty-like substance that can be forced into a small 
hole and made to stay must serve the purpose. Soap 
can sometimes be used if the hole is not large, but the 
application will have to be renewed occasionally as the 
water forces its way through this improvised plug. 

Beware of haste in starting the motor after repairing 
a radiator from which the water has leaked. If the 
leak has been gradual so that the motor will have 
been running for some time on little or no water, all 
parts of the jackets will be so hot that the application 
of cold water through the radiator will be almost cer- 
tain to contract and thus crack the cylinders. If it 
is desired to test the repaired radiator before the motor 
has cooled sufficiently to permit water being used, 
Inbricating oil may be poured in with no harm re- 
sulting so far as contraction of the cylinders and 
jackets is concerned, but care should be taken to see 
that this oil does not catch fire from the hot motor. 


A collar made of brass tubing of the proper size 
to fit over the valve stems may prove a useful ac 
cessory. This should be provided with two set screws 
to hold it in place, and in case the valve-stem breaks 
this collar may be slipped over the fractured part and 
the set screws fastened in position, thus rigidly uniting 
the halves of the stem. ‘This emergency collar should 
be cut from tubing sufliciently thin to allow enough 

















Most repairs are made standing 


room to enable it to be slid over any part of the valve- 
stem that may be fractured with no interference be 
tween it and the walls of the cylinder or other parts 
of the motor which may be placed in proximity to the 
travel of the stem. 

One of the most annoying accidents is the break 
ing of one of the leaves of which the springs are com 
posed. The springs are built up of layers of these 
leaves; and, although the latter are comparatively 
light, it would be almost impossible to make such a 
replacement on the road. In ease the break occurs 
near the end of one of the leaves, a U-shaped screw 
clamp of the proper width to fit over the spring may 
make a mend that will be almost as good as new. This 
should be clamped tightly to the damaged side of the 
spring near the end of the broken leaf, between it and 
the middle of the spring, and will serve to reinforce 
the broken portion. 

Many ears are built with some nuts riveted into 
place by hammering, or “ upsetting,’ the end of the 
bolt on which each is screwed. <A difficult job, there- 
fore, is presented to the driver who desires to remove 
such a nut in order to make a roadside repair or re 
placement. Here his file will come in handy, and by 
a judicious use of it on the overspreading end of the 
bolt he may remove enough of the “upset” iron to 
allow the nut to be turned off. 

Extra spark-plugs, coil armatures, and other impor- 
tant parts of the ignition system should be taken on 
all trips into the country, and yet it is oftentimes the 
omission of such self-evident essentials that is the 
direct cause of a car being found drawn home in tow 
of another when it has the right to be chugging mer- 
rily along under its own power. 

















A “ worm’s-eye view” of his car from the muddy country road 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY EDWIN F 


ROR HREE years was the term of Ludwig 
sr32) Lessart’s scientific exile along the 
AN Gurupuy in Brazil and the wild 
,country that lay north and south of 
‘its banks. ‘Two years had_ passed. 
Many thousands of specimens of 
4 Ene birds, reptiles, and insects had been 
SEA ON Zan sent to his chief—the director of the 

s Zoological Institute at Hamburg. 
Slowly and gently approached the third year, looming 
silently, yet fatefully, upon the tropic fastnesses like 
some condor dragging an enormous shadow. In that 
year the hunter became the hunted, but the arms and 
weapons used against him were infinitely subtle and 
phantasmal—delicate, silken snares for the soul and 
the instinets. It was a seduction planned by an ex- 
quisite, yet ironic, fate. 

It chanced one morning as he sat alone in his camp, 
his two native helpers being at a distance—it chanced 
that a rustling in the brakes attracted his attention. 
He ran toward the thickets and there saw a huge boa- 
constrictor swallowing a small crimson bird. Dr. 
Lessart’s hand flew to his modern repeating-pistol, 
but the snake, having engorged the bird, merely 
stretched itself and fixed its bleak and feline eyes upon 
him. Magnificent lay its length of brownish green, 
figured with sharp geometrical designs, brilliant 
lozenges, and'triangles. The glossy, tapering body was 
bent into the curve of a perfect ogee, 
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“He is jealous ot my lord,” laughed his mistress 
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It was one of the rarest of the species of the boa; 
it was the very same prophetic serpent once worshipped 
by the ancient peoples of Central America, the in- 
spired snake that whispered awful mysteries to the 
priests. Dr. Lessart had never seen a live Boa divino- 
loquax, but he knew its markings well. Ere he had 
ieft Germany an offer had been made him by a rich 
private collector of Berlin for just such a boa—five 
hundred marks for every metre of the snake’s length 
if brought to Germany alive. 

Lessart’s hand fell from his pistol. He turned and 
ran for his three-looped lariat which he had learned to 
throw with wonderful skill. As he again approached 
the spot where he had seen the boa, the reptile had 
begun to creep away. He saw its tapering, glistening 
body writhing in long and sinuous curves through the 
underbrush of the forest. The scientist plunged after 
it, flanking it on one side, then on the other, whenever 
an opening offered in the brakes and ferns. He hoped 
the snake would coil about a tree or make for some 
open spot where he might rope it. Now he tracked it 
by the eye, now by the ear. Once the snake halted 
amidst a matted mass of colossal ferns and lifted its 
pointed head starred with its baleful sparkling eyes. 
The two glowered at each other for a moment, then 
the boa went winding on. The zest of the chase, the 
price at stake, and the enthusiasm of the scientist 
drove Lessart on. The path of the snake lay almost 
in a straight line, as though he were making for some 
goal. Thus for two 
hours the man pursued 
the fleeing serpent. 

At last the forest 
thinned into a clearing 
of low shrubs and grass. 
Toward this the reptile 

by ay win glided swiftly. 

‘mae 1 aaa “ Here,” said the man 

i Pe. to himself—‘“here IL 
‘ ” * must master divinolo- 
a J quax—or else good-by to 
. 2 him!” 
ai” . Lessart heard a pecul- 

; iar call as he rushed 
forth between the trees 
of the jungle. In the 
centre of the clearing 
there stood a tall young 
native woman, her black 
smouldering eyes bent in 
his direction, a look of 
alarmed defiance upon 
her face, her attitude 
aggressive and _ alert. 
The gigantic snake was 
winding itself about her 
shapely body like some 
thick vine about a 
slender tree. It rested 
its oblong head upon her 
bare brown _ shoulder. 
The woman stroked it 
softly and murmured to 
it. The look she levelled 
at the doctor as he ad- 
vanced was cold and 
haughty; she frowned at 
the lariat he carried in 
his hand. The eyes of 
the snake glittered like 
frosty crystals, beaming 
with a pallid fire, wax- 
ing and waning. It was 
as if a myriad needles of 
light broke from those 
small eyes. Dr. Lessart 
had mastered the native 
tongue, In these words 
he bespoke the superb 
ia and savage Diana before 
him: 

“T greet you, maiden. 
I followed the snake, for 


; 
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I thought it wild. How could T know you were its 
mistress? It is a beautiful snake and I would buy it 
for what you may ask.” 

This young native woman was comely and graceful. 
Her shadowy -features were regular and fine. A simple 
stateliness was in her upright carriage, her expression 
was grave, her voice low and measured—modulated 
to the note and hush of the forest. The tall and 
stalwart doctor with his brown curls, tawny beard, 
and clear blue eyes she answered thus, as he stood 
before her in his garments of white duck: 

“Ovada has known Xingu since he was very young. 
My father was chief of our tribe; my father gave him 
to me. I have fed him with my own hands. There- 
fore he is my comrade and my brother and dwells 
with me.” 

“Tt is well,’ said the German, smiling very 
pleasantly. “He is a very beautiful snake. I long 
to own him. I will not harm him, but keep him alive. 
He shall be well tended and fed. I will make pay- 
ment, Ovada, in aught you may wish. I have gold at 
my camp and the richest cloth, weapons too, and 
many-colored jewels that will make you even more 
beautiful than you are now. Ovada, they will make 
you as beautiful as a queen.” 

“T am the daughter of a chief and a princess,” said 
the young Indian, proudly. “I have no need of aught 
that may be given. Xingu is my comrade. I love 
Xingu beyond all living things since my father died. 
There is nothing I have seen more beautiful than 
Xingu.” 

“So be it then,” said the white man, bowing gravely. 
“Vet I have come very far,” he added, with a smile, 
“and am very thirsty.” 

The woman turned, with the great reptile still coiled 
about her lithe body, its blunt tail trailing behind her 
through the grass, and so vanished into a close circle 
of trees. Thence in a few moments she reappeared, 
bearing a gourd that brimmed with the clearest water. 
The snake was no longer with her. The naturalist 
drained the cup and thanked her. Then he bade her 
farewell, saying with a gracious smile, 

“May peace be with you, Ovada, daughter of a 
chief.” 

He entered the jungle again and bent his steps 
toward his camp. But he had not remarked the way 
of his coming, for his eyes had been bent upon the 
thin trail of the great serpent. He shaped his direc- 
tion by the sun, which was soon to set. At times he 
caught a gleam of its crimson face between the dense 
hanging draperies and snarled leafage of the forest. 
Many barriers of tangled vegetation arose in his path; 
here and there lay stretches of water or lagoons which 
forced him to find a way around them. Soon it grew 
dusky and the greenish light of the jungle darkened 
with the brief warning of the twilight. At last he 
stood still, his whole bearing expressed a helpless be- 
wilderment; he knew he was lost. Yet he was dis- 
turbed but little, scarcely shaken out of his pensive- 
ness. The face of the handsome native woman was 
still before him, and the corruscating eyes of her 
strange consort, Xingu. Lessart stood still in the 
darkness, thinking less of his plight than of them. 

The broken plots of sky between the jungle fronds 
grew dark and brought forth their stars. Then, pick- 
ing his way between the deeper and the lesser shadows, 
between tree-trunks, intertwined tendrils, and damp 
and thorny brush, he went slowly on. At length he 
stood once more within the grassy open space in 
which he had met with Ovada that afternoon. 

He gazed about him in silence for a moment, then 
called her name. He called it in a voice that surprised 
himself. Even so he had been wont to call another 
woman’s name in a quaint Old World garden in which 
there was a marble group of the heathen priest Lao- 
coon and his sons in the toils of the avenging serpents. 
This copy of the great classic masterpiece was covered 
with fallen leaves and moss; it stood before an ancient 
stone house in a sleepy, idyllic, arch-ducal town of 
Germany. Now Ovada appeared. She came to meet 
him; some strange haste in his heart forced him to 
hurry toward her. 

“T am lost, Ovada,” said he. “I have wandered in 
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a ring. May I find food and shelter here for the 
ont! 

le smiled and replied, “ Ovada is glad to serve.” 

She led the way toward her hut, half-hidden in its 
enclosure of trees. She lit a splint of dry wood at 
the embers of a fire which lay curbed with stones. 
She spread a mat upon the ground and bade him be 
seated, Then she brought a fish, covered it with a 

yaste of powdered meal, and baked it in the coals. 
‘his made his supper, this, with fruits, cocoa, and 
ihe milk of cocoanuts. Silently she sat beside him 
and seemed pleased to watch him still his hunger. 
(Qut of the shades beyond the fire two sharp and shift- 
ine eyes peered upon them from the crotch of a small 
dead tree. They were the eyes of Xingu. His great 
leneth festooned itself upon the white and sapless 
ranches rubbed smooth with the passage of his coils. 
When Dr. Lessart had done with eating, and the fire 
beoan to fail, Ovada arose and went into her hut of 
cane and interwoven thatch. She emerged with a 
large flat basket of dried grass. This she dropped at 
the base of the dead tree, and, lo! the snake descended 
and coiled himself round upon round within his bed. 

“(Ovada and Xingu will sleep in the open to-night,” 
said she, “and you shall have Ovada’s couch.” 

He refused it straightly, saying he would sleep 
under the stars by the fire. But this seemed to dis- 
please her, so he gave way and went into the hut to 
lie down upon a low settle covered with a soft and 
aromatie grass. Beyond the frayed curtain of the low 
entrance the fire still spread a glow of sinking red. 
All about him the teeming and endless night-life of the 
forest—bird, beast, and insect—made itself heard as 
if from another world. Fitfully, rising and falling, 
now dark and now alight, like fireflies in the woods, his 
thoughts flew about the beautiful brown woman and 
the ominous green serpent. 

Wonder and mystery invested this twain. She was 
like some wild Lilith, he said to himself, or like some 
maiden Eve dwelling in her secluded Paradise with the 
great primal enemy. She was also like some forest 
goddess, a theme for poetry and romance, perchance 
some witch who had woven her black spells about him 
and led his feet to err in the mazes of the jungle. So 
ran his stirred and colored fancy. He gave no thought 
to his own camp upon the banks of the Gurupuy, nor 
to the two Brazilians who would find him missing. 
His scholarly mind, his disciplined soul, became peopled 
with strange and goblin thoughts, mingled monstrously 
with what was human and what bestial. The earth- 
ball revolved about him. He saw the face of Europe 
in the moonlight, in particular a weedy garden with 
the mouldy statue of Laocoon, then into the circle 
of his vision swam this shadowy jungle-bower with 
this Indian nymph and her terrible comrade the 
sacred Boa divinoloquax. Long-forgotten incidents 
dressed themselves again as memories, ancient ghosts 
floated through his brain, and vague desires and fears 
he thought long dead awoke in every nerve and fibre 
like the tiny and rapacious Tife of the forest at night. 
Never had he felt so close to the majestic and_terrify- 
ing inwardness of Nature. She seemed to be in- 
carnated in this mystic woman, this chief’s daughter, 
and in her serpent. He felt himself not only alone 
in the forest with her, but alone in the world, as 
though he were one of the primal pair. 

Little he slept that night. In the morning Ovada 
led him to a small stream in the woods, where she left 
him to bathe. When he returned a savory meal 
awaited him, She sat before him as he ate and then 
she began to speak. Her mild, sombre eyes held in 
them something of the tenderness of the fawn, a 
creature of many and inscrutable moods, soft of speech 
and serpentive of movement. She spoke the while 
her fingers stroked the head of the sluggish Xingu, his 
solid and sealy spirals rolled close in his basket of 
wicker-ware. The snake blinked sluggishly at his mis- 
tress, and now, thought Ludwig Lessart as his own 
eyes sated themselves with gazing on her face, her 
bond of fellowship with Xingu seemed less strange 
and repulsive. Since her father, the chief Caxias, had 
been slain, said Ovada, and his people conquered by 
another tribe, she chose to live alone and in exile 
until her brothers might avenge him. 

“Then, Ovada,” said Lessart, with his boyish 
smile, “you will find a husband among the native 
chiefs and go dwell once more with your people.” 

“No,” was her reply; “ though I do not always live 
+s yet I shall always live alone—with Xingu—until 

ae, 

“It is in truth very pleasant here, Ovada,” said 
Lessart, looking about him, “ but it is very lonely and 
also full of danger. 1 am a man and have two men 
with me, and yet there is a great loneliness in my 
camp. é 

“But T have Xingu,” said Ovada. Then suddenly 
her eyes fell, the while a- flush arose in the tawny 
cheeks, driven there by something in the bright blue 
orbs of this white, noble-featured stranger. After a 
while she said, 

“White man, you likewise must be of the blood of 
chiefs in your own land.” 

He bent toward her, smiling, and said, “Why do 
you say that, Ovada?” 

She made no answer, but the red stain in her cheeks 
deepened, and when she raised her eyes they were filled 
With a wistful shyness. Again he leaned forward and 
touched her hand and asked her the question. She 
answered at last that it was because he had a beautiful 
beard like the. kings of his race. The splendid snake 
how roused himself, and his long flat head was reared 
4 full yard above his firm, compact coils. . 
c 1 hen the German, shaking off his perilous and in- 
Sldious emotion, rose and prepared to depart. Ovada 
Walked by his side for a long way to show him the 
proper path back to his camp. She pointed out odd 
trees or misshapen branches, large stones, and other 


— whereby -he might know this way again.” 
ea she halted; they bade each other farewell 
" 


‘gain; he kissed her hand with great ceremony. 
he set his face to the north, she hers to the south. 
a certain distance he turned and saw her watching 
= R irom between the trees. For a moment he paused, 
— went on, slowly pondering, dragging at every 
“rep some invisible chain that tugged at his feet like 
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the prickly vines that lay upon the ground. When 
less than a mile from his camp, he suddenly felt in 
his pocket and burst into an exclamation. He had 
left his wallet in Ovada’s hut. In this wallet there 
were things that were very precious. These were let- 
ters written by one who dwelt in the crumbling stone 
house half-buried in the neglected garden with the 
ruinous marble of the Laocoon group, one who had 
waited very long for him, like the pale princess sleep- 
ing in the enchanted wood. He turned at once toward 
the south and hurried back to the place where Ovada 
made her home. : 

The thought of her loneliness came over him again, 
of her loveliness likewise, and her wild, yet regal, 
womanhood. It was very pleasant in her little bower, 
with its air of sylvan peace and Edenic domesticity. 
Fair was Ovada, and young; she was savage, but nobly 
savage; her cooking and her ministrations were grate- 
ful unto him. There was yet a whole year for him 






beauty something still more wonderful and _ vital. 
They stood amid the rank jungle foliage, face to 


face, a million-hearted life—animal and vegetable— 
teeming about them, all the feverish fertility of the 
soil, the golden madness of the sun, the imperious 
will of Nature shackling all, and so looked into each 
other’s eyes. Now they spoke very low, so that not 
even the leprous orchids and fantastic blooms dangling 
from the plaited branches heard aught of their speech. 
At last when the sun stood overhead, they went on, 
with slow, hesitant steps, but not, as before, each a 
separate way. Hand in hand they went back to 
Ovada’s dwelling in the forest. When they reached 
the grassy open space, the great boa lifted his head at 
sight of the man and swayed to and fro as if in rage 
or grief. He opened and shut his wide jaws with 
their thin and backward-slanting teeth. 

Ovada received Lessart as her lord and husband and 
went through the strange marriage ceremony of her 

















The man stood fcr a moment, then swayed upon his helpless feet, and fell to the ground 


to spend in this reeking wilderness ere he had served 
the full time of his commission. Then, too, might she 
not be of great service to him with her knowledge of 
the region and her woodcraft? Hidden and lurking 
instinets sent these thoughts te his brain; here they 
caught form and fire; then sank again as temptations 
into his heart. Was he following her; was the old 
witchery at work, drawing, driving him on? Well, 
no; he was merely going for his pocket-book! He 
laughed to think of his falling in love with a brown 
savage girl, he whose milk-white, blue-veined patrician 
dame with long tresses of palest amber awaited him 
in that hoary German schloss. He recalled how they 
had plighted their vows—very romantically, indeed— 
by moonlight under the marble group of the tortured 
Laocoon. Quite as romantically he had said in that 
great .and passionate moment, “If ever I forget you, 
Amalia, may I share the fate of Laocoon!” . 
A glad cry came to his ears. He saw Ovada, lithe- 
limbed, vaulting like a fawn, bounding toward him 
through the sun and shadow of the jungle. She held 
aloft the red leather wallet he had left behind him. 
Her face was- bright with a joy that gave her wild — 
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‘tribe, chanting and dancing about him, kneeling at his 


feet, stroking his knees and hands and pressing these 
against her brow. He was deeply moved, and his 
bass voice grew very soft and tender. He called her 
his little frau, his pretty weibchen, his brown gazelle. 
He summoned his two native helpers from his former 
camp. The work of collecting went lustily on. The 
trophies of birds, reptiles, and strange animals which 
now fell to their guns and traps were more various 
and abundant than ever. Ovada knew the native 
haunts of the creatures, where they nested, mated, or 
fed. She lured them into the springes with strange 
calls, she mimicked the males and the females. Often 
she caught them unaided with her hands. The doctor 
called her his darling witch, his enchantress that had 
power to lead captive man and beast. 

No longer was the great serpent permitted to spend 
the night within the hut—now always bedecked with 
flowers to please Lessart. Xingu had grown sullen 
and his cat’s eyes, when not dulled by the stupor fol- 
lowings his gorgings, would flicker with a fury ter- 
rible to behold, because, like that of a human thing, 

(Continued on page 26) ; 




































































































MOTOR NOTES 















ea Wy) (G ay) Kf you find your car is very noisy 
Wipee (3) as it runs along the country roads, 
a an excellent method of deadening 

the sound is to cover your tires with 


a heavy wrapping of red plush, of 
the kind used generally for the 
making of drawing-room portiéres. 
This will serve the desired end, and, 
while it is expensive, it is less so 
than if you used Gobelin tapestries for the same pur- 
pose. 

The attempt to overcome the tendency to skid by at- 
taching what is now known as the Wellman Equilib- 
rator to the end of your ear, the same consisting of a 
long rope with six or seven tin barrels of gasoline tied 
to the end of it, is said to have resulted successfully 
as far as skidding is concerned, but the tendency of 
the rope to wind itself around lamp-posts and trees 
en route is so strong that it must be overcome before 
the attachment can be considered entirely adapted to 
modern needs. Eighteen lamp-posts and seven elm- 
trees were uprooted during the first experiments before 
the demonstration was brought to a close. 

An ingenious student of the uses of by-products has, 
we are informed, invented a thermos-bottle attachment 
to be placed at the end of any gasoline car. of modern 
model, whereby the hitherto wasted smell of the gaso- 
line in the wake of the motors can be caught and 
preserved for subsequent unbottling and use in fur- 
storage warehouses, in place of eamphor balls and other 
moth-destroying remedies. It is claimed that in an 
ordinary run of forty miles enough of this can be 
stored in a single bottle to provide protection for a 
single warehouse floor containing an area of sixty by 
two hundred and fifty-seven feet. 

One of the communities in Maine which has suffered 
considerably from the excessive speed of visiting cars 
has recently tried the experiment of sprinkling the 
highway with a mixture of melted tar and molasses, 
having the consistency of ordinary mucilage. The 
result has been not only that a turnpike that was 
imost always covered by a cloud of dust is now en- 
tirely free from this nuisance, but also that the speedi- 
est cars, immediately after striking this particular 
stretch of road, are automatically slowed down, by the 
eifect of the action of the mixture upon the rubber 
tires, to less than two miles an hour. 

The offensive odors of the garage to those to whom 
the smell of gasoline and oi] is a trial can be readily 
overcome by the simple expedient of installing a 
small kitchen range at the rear, and keeping two open 
pets upon the top thereof, in which ecauliflowers are 
kept boiling all day long over a slow fire. If cauli- 
flowers are not easily obtainable, very much the same 
general result. can be obtained by taking off a single 
lid of the range and inserting the end of an old woollen 
overcoat or a piece of rag carpet therein, taking care 
that the smoke that rises therefrom shall not be 
restrained or diverted in any way up the chimney. 

What to do with a last year’s limousine top has 
seemed to be a vexatious problem with a large number 
of our correspondents who write to us for advice, 
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AND YET THESE PEOPLE WILL TELL YOU THEY AREN’T SUPERSTITIOUS! 


Much, of course, depends upon where the owner lives. 
If he happens to be a resident of the suburbs, the 
coupé top will make a very ornate and attractive 
chicken-coop, or possibly a first-class kennel for dogs. 
Residents of cities, on the other hand, can easily have 
them made over into cases for their ornamental china, 
or, if they live in apartment-houses, they can be 
fastened securely to the fire-escape at the front or rear 
and used for hothouses for winter plants. Four of 
them placed side by side with the doors opening into 
each other will suftice for an excellent summer bunga- 
low, the first being used as a reception-room, the second 
for a sleeping-apartment, the third for a dining-room. 
and the fourth for a kitchen. 

For persons suffering from a torpid liver, what is 





“ WELL, JIMMY, DID YOU HAVE A NICE CHRISTMAS AT 
YOUR HOUSE?” 

‘NAW; ROTTENEST KIND! My KID SISTER WROTE TO 
SANTA CLAUS FOR A DOLL-BABY, ’N’ PA SAYS THE STORK 
GOT THE LETTER BY MISTAKE.” 
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known as the Kangaroo car is likely to prove a great 
blessing. The scheme of the car is to have four wheels 
of different sizes, so that when in motion the car will 
jolt the occupant from side to side with a degree of 
violence dependent entirely upon the speed attained. 
These motors should, however, be handled with extreme 
care, lest, going at too high a rate of speed, the occu- 
pant be thrown out, with the very great likelihood of 
suffering internal injuries which are even more danger- 
ous than the inactive organ whose shortcomings they 
are designed to overcome. On general principles, the 
Kangaroo should not be driven faster than thirty miles 
an hour, particularly over rough roads. 


THE JUNKMAN—A LITERARY PARABLE 
He wrote for years, and years, and years— 
Poor wight! His harvest was but tears, 

For every line he wrote, alack, 
Came homing like a pigeon back, 
Until his dwelling was packed full 
Of manuscripts unsaleable ; 

And all his walls in endless strips 
Were papered with rejection slips. 


His cellar held two hundred score 

Of tales of love, and maybe more; 

And every bookshelf in the place 

Ran o’er with stories of the chase. 

In bureau drawer, in trunk and chest, 
In highboy, lowboy, packed and pressed, 
Lay sketches, novelettes, and rhymes 
Which he had penned at sundry times. 


He caught the measles, and at last 
From out this vale of tears he passed; 
But where he went to none can say, 
We only know he passed away. 

His widow wed again, a wight 

Who called the junkman in one night, 
And as waste paper sold that store 

Of manuscripts he’d struggled o’er. 


*Twas then there dawned upon the land 
A miracle of genius grand— 

A man who’d never gone to school, 

Yet reeled off tales as from a spool— 

An endless spool at that, and who, 
Though rough, the Muses fair could woo 
As did the bards of Queen Bet’s Age— 
The junkman poet was the rage! 


The junkman’s novels had a sale 

That turned the six best sellers pale, 
And publishers in frenzied race 
Outbid each other in the chase 

For storied stuff he had to sell, 

And those who got it did right well; 
For everywhere folks raved the while 
About the junkman’s “ splendid style!” 


The moral? Well, I’ve sometimes thunk 


He waxeth fat who deals in junk. 
Horace Dopp Gastit. 














































































WITHERUP’S CYCLOPADIA OF THE 
MONTHS 
By ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP 


JANUARY 

F you were born in 
| amary you are nat- 

urally a leader of men, 
but whether forward or 
in a run to the rear de- 
pends entirely upon the 
direction in which you 
set your face. 

Those born in January 
are usually of an‘ aggres- 
sive disposition, carrying 
everything before them, 
and are therefore inclined 
to ‘extreme corpulency. 
They should, therefore, be careful of their diet, avoid- 
ing more than three porterhouse steaks a day, and 
under no circumstances consuming more than_ five 
welsh-rabbits at a sitting. 

The peculiar relation of the month of January to 
both the old and the new year shows its effect upon 
the character of those born in this period by giving a 
diplomatic cast to taeir character, looking forward 
and backward, as it does, at the same time. You are 
not, however, advised to wait for a diplomatic ap- 
pointment, which may be uncertain, but to seize im- 
mediately upon any kind of work that presents it- 
self, even if it be no more than snow-shovelling. 

Men and women born in January are almost in- 
variably fond of travel, due, no doubt, to the influence 
of its thermometrie condition, the early inhabitants 
of the earth having acquired the habit of moving 
about rapidly at this season of the year in order to 
keep warm. ‘ 

The expert investigators of the influence of the Jan- 
uary stars upon those born in this month tell us that 
people born between the third and twenty-ninth of 
January are tireless workers. This being a scientific 
fact, it is not advisable for those born at this time to 
go into the automobile business, in which, working 
without tires, one cannot hope for success. 

In the matter of disposition men and women born 
in January are for the most part exceedingly amia- 
ble, save when something comes along to make them 
angry, but even though they lose their tempers oc- 
casionally they rarely lose them permanently. They 
have a natural aptitude for friendship, especially on 
New-Year’s Day, in some communities even going so 
far as to spend half their day calling upon people 
they do not know, and on the way home at night paus- 
ing to speak a pleasant word to telegraph-poles, lamp- 
posts, and even to stray dogs that cross their path. 

It is not wise for a person born in January to ad- 
dress impertinent remarks to a strange policeman, 
or to a gentleman who looks like a retired pugilist. 
It may turn out that neither of them was born in the 
same month, and the clashing of two natal stars of 
different perihelions is apt to result in an immediate 
flare of what is known to astronomers as the Optic, 
Constellation, persistent gazing upon which frequent- 
ly results in turning the eye black. 

-arents whose children are born in January should 
exercise considerakle care in respect to their associa- 
tions, and should not permit themselves to come into 
contact any oftener than it is possible to prevent with 
horse-jockeys, second-story men, recently discharged 
inmates of the county jail, palmists, United States 
Senators, or malefactors of great wealth. 

New England farmers born in the month of Janu- 
ary will make excellent boarding-house keepers in the 
summer-time, but will find the summer-boarder busi- 
ness extremely unprofitable between January 15th and 
April 12th. 

It is dangerous for a person born in the month of 
January to invest more money than he actually pos- 
sesses on a two-per-cent. margin in Florida gold-mines, 
or in the stock of the Consolidated Atiantic and Pa- 
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cifie Salt Corporation, formed to extract saltpetre 
from the highly charged waters of the Sargasso Sea. 
It will be well to remember that a stock certificate 
brought to your door by an itinerant broker, hand- 
somely printed, with a gold border, is not necessarily 
gilt-edged. 

If a child is born to you between January 8th 
and 30th, study his special talents carefully. If 





FATHER LION: YES, INDEED! THESE HARD TIMES 
A FORESIGHTED PARENT OWES IT TO HIS CHILDREN TO 
TEACH THEM A PROFESSION. 


at the age of five he develops a fondness for looking 
at a rat-hole all day, combined with a decided tend- 
ency to bore holes in the water-pipes, you may regard 
it as tolerably certain that he will make a successful 
plumber. If, on the other hand, he develops an enor- 
mous appetite and devours everything that comes 
within his reach at any hour of the day or night, do 





MRS. ALGERNON COURTLEIGH FITZGERALD: Is THIS THE SMOKER? 
PORTER: You’L. FIND THE SMOKER JUST TWO CARS AHEAD, MADAM. 
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not venture the hope that he will ever become an ac- 
ceptable waiter in a restaurant. , 

Infants born early in January must be carefully 
nurtured, and should under no circumstances be left 
out on the lawn, or, if you live in a city, permitted 
to play unattended on a crowded thoroughfare until 
he is at least ten months old, and not then unless you 
have him under control by means of a clothes-line 
and a series of pulleys by which he can be removed 
from danger at an instant’s notice. 

Do not try to sway a burglar born in January from 
his fell purposes by flattery. People born in this 
month are not susceptible to compliment, so that 
when this individual turns up suddenly alongside of 
your bed at midnight pay no attention to him at all, 
but snore as loudly as you can until his back is 
turned, when (if you have it handy) you may hit 
him on the head with a brick. 

Women born in January are, as a rule, fond of ex- 
pensive furs, but owing to certain prenatal influences 
which always prevail in the case of those to whom 
January is dawning-time, they can be induced to 
wear less expensive imitations in the event of the 
real ones proving unattainable. 

January is a month whose influence is always to 
ward ambitious projects, and the desire to achieve great 
things and to render oneself famous comes to the lowly 
as well as to the highly placed. Even a modest boot- 
black, born in January, will always be found anxious 
to shine. 

The birth-stones of January are white onyx, rubies, 
and the moonstone, and they should be regarded with 
reverence. You should especially remember that if 
you live in a glass house you should not throw stones 
of this kind under any circumstances, since such an 
act would smack of ostentation, not to say vulgarity. 
The chief value of always having one of your birth- 
stones in your possession as a talisman is shown by 
the invariable experience of those who have never 
found themselves face to face with hopeless ruin so 
long as they had a three-thousand-dollar ruby, a 
white onyx mantelpiece, or a six-hundred-dollar moon 
stone in their possession. 


JUSTIFICATION 

“You admit, then, do you, O’Shaughnessy, that you 
assaulted your friend?” asked the Judge. 

‘Sure an’ oi do that, yure Honor,” replied O’Shaugh- 
nessy. “Oi gev him a couple o’ good wans. He called 
me a dommed fool, yure Honor.” ; 

“And did you consider that an insult?” demanded 
the Judge. 

“Naw, sorr,” said O’Shaughnessy. “Oi tought it 
was a gross betrayal uv confidince, sorr.” 





HOW HE SAVED THE DAY 


“TI BEG your pardon, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the Tragedian, as he dodged a half-dozen eggs that 
had been thrown from various parts of the Squeehaw- 
kett Opera House, “but this is a performance of 
Hamlet, not Omelette.” 

Whereupon the audience, realizing that the man was 
a true comedian, ceased taking him seriously and en- 
joyed the balance of the performance with much zest. 


RATHER CONVINCING 


“TI see, Mr. Dobbson,” said the Professor of Eng- 
lish at Pumpernickel College, “that in your essay 
you make use of the word ‘gent.’ Will you be good 
enough to explain to me the meaning of the word 
‘gent’? What is a ‘ gent’?” 

“Why, Professor,” said Dobby, “a gent is a feller 
that lacks about two-thirds of being a gentleman!” 


QUITE THE REVERSE 
“ Dip your father ever raise his hand to you, Billy?” 
asked Tommy. 
“ Hundreds of times,” said Billy. 
that that bothered me. 
he brought it down.” 


“But it wasn’t 
Where I got stung was when 







































































































Romances of the 


Recruiting Offices 


by George Jean Nathan 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HORACE 


y98 OMANCE!” laughingly exclaimed 
wr one of the oflicers in charge of the 
New York recruiting-oflices for the 
United States Army, when a lead- 
ing question was put to him by the 
writer. ‘ Romance!” he repeated. 
“Why, if there ever existed places 
on this earth with less romance 
about them than our army recruit- 
ing-stations, I should ike to know their names.” 

The writer handed the army officer a newspaper 
clipping of the day previous, in which was narrated 
the stery of a man from Ohio who had presented him- 
self for enlistment in the army. ‘This man, in re- 
sponse to the questions of the military officials, had 
said that his desire to enter the service was based on 
the fact that his sweetheart’s one objection to marry- 
ing him was that his career had been too prosaic. He 
had been a clerk for ten years in a shoe-shop, he said, 
and the girl in the case had told him that, while she 
loved him, she could never bring herself to marry a 
man who had done nothing more in life than try on 
shoes. 

“J don’t demand a hero,” she had said to him, 
“but 1 do want for my husband a man whose duties 
would permit him to be a hero if the occasion de- 
manded—and there is certainly no chance for heroism 
in a shoe-store.” The man, continuing his story, told 
the officials that he and the girl he loved had agreed 
that he should become a hero of peace, should put on 
the uniform of his country, and that at the expira- 
tion of his period of enlistment his sweetheart would 
give him her hand. 

* There,” said the interviewer, after the officer had 
finished reading the article, “is that not romance?” 

The officer hesitated a moment and said, a bit doubt- 
fully: “Oh, well, if you call that romance, there is 
a lot of it to be found in the recruiting-offices.” 

And so there is, even though the military officials 
themselves are inclined to overlook it. One seldom 
sees the romance within one’s own four walls. Con- 
versation with the officials in the recruiting-stations, 
however, brings to light many a little romance that is 
uncovered when prospective soldiers timidly enter the 
stations under the blue, white-lettered flag, somewhat 
doubtfully approach the men at the desks, and de- 
clare their desire to join the standing fighting forces 
of Uncle Sam. 

Not more than four months ago, a man named 
Estabridge , presented himself at one of the army re- 
eruiting-offices in Philadelphia and asked that he be 
accepted for the standing army. He was accompanied 
by a young and quite pretty woman. ‘This was his 
story: “I won’t decorate my case with any fancy 
trimmings. The last twelve years of my life have 
been spent in safe-cracking and jail. I have been a 
crook from the word * go,’ and I’ve suffered for it. 
Vor the last job I did, I was sent up for three years. 





I served my time and got out nine months ago. Three 
days after I left prison I met this girl. I love her. 


She has pointed out the rottenness of the life I’ve 
béen leading, showed me that the straight road was 
a heap better, and promised me, if I’d give up the old 
game, she’d marry me. I love her more than anything 
in the world, but [ know my own weakness. The love 
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He was accompanied by a young and pretty woman 
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Drama is not confined to the stages of our theatres 


of the crooked game is deep down in my heart, and I 
confess I’m not strong enough to be certain that | 
‘an give it up. I don’t want to lie to her; L don’t 
want to disappoint her. If I join the army, I feel the 
life of service and discipline will help me forget the 


old game, will help me fight against the love for it, 


and, when my army time is up, I’ll know myself for 
certain. ll know I’m strong enough then to be 
straight, the way I want to be now but can’t. She'll 
wait for me, she says, and I’ll marry her.” 

Ah yes, there is romance that trips in between the 
doors of Uncle Sam’s recruiting-stations. A major in 
the United States army once said that there was no 
greater error prevalent than the belief that the men 
who go to make up the wearers of the nation’s blue 
are a heart-calloused, gray, prosaic lot. 

* Romance,” he said, “does not always deck itself 
in searlet and gold lace. It doesn’t always wear long 
plumes and clanking swords.” 

A man named Johnstone lately presented himself 
for enlistment in Pittsburg. They asked him the 
usual questions, and gradually these “ irrelevant ” 
facts were drawn from him. Johnstone had_ been 
deeply in love with a young woman who had en- 


couraged his suit, who had told him that she loved 


him, but who, one day without a*word to her lover, 
had eloped with and married his rival. 

“I knew he had more money and more ways about 
him that attract women than I had,” said Johnstone, 


“and he probably argued Carrie over to his cause 
just at the timely moment when she and,I shad *had.a 


little tiff that really didn’t amount to. anything.” 


Johnstone added that his heart had been broken, and 
that, try as he might, he could not forget the girl. 
“T believe she loves me down 
heart. more than she does the fellow she married,” he 
argued; “but that can’t do me any good—yet.” 


in the bottom of her 


“Yet?” asked a recruiting sergeant in surprise. 


“And what do you mean by ‘ yet ’:” 


“It’s this way,” said Johnstone; “ the fellow Carrie 


married is mean, bad-tempered, a heavy drinker, and 
dishonest. 


Of course, Carrie -couldn’t see that during 
the time he was courting her, and ‘he.will probably also 


succeed in hiding his bad qualities from her for a year 
or so after they’re married, because he Yeally is in 
love with 
‘work out. 
rie in his true colors, 
know she’ll never be 
can’t help but follow. 
at most. 
army and forget my trouble. 


her. But I know how things are sure to 
In a few years he will show himself*to Car- 
and I know her well enough to 
able to stand him... A divorce 
I give them three years together 
In the mean time, I want to go’ into «the 
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‘serving. 


When my timé’s over, of.a negro named Adams, whose story is related by 4 





Ill come back; Carrie will be free; and VJ] marry 
her. She’ll be glad to get me then.” 

The story of Johnstone recalls to mind one the 
writer heard several years ago from the lips of a 
recruiting officer in a little town up in New York 
State. To this soldier came a young fellow, in the 
very early thirties, who begged that he be allowed to 
join the United States service. The young man, as 
was well known to the present writer as well as to the 
recruiting dfficer, came from a well-to-do family, had 
obtained a Bachelor of Arts degree from one of the 
best-known of American universities, and had taken a 
good post in his father’s offices after he was gradu- 
ated. The young man had indulged in drink to such 
excess that he had not only lost his job. but had been 
disowned by his parents. Of his famiiy, there had 
been but one who had stuck to him—his sister. The 
girl had done her utmost to redeem. her weak brother, 
and had succeeded in obtaining for, him employment 
with the father of her fiancé; but-this job the young 
man had also lost in a few months because of drink. 
Through it all, there was but one thing kept him 
from going completely into the abyss of mental and 
physical degradation, and that one thing was his love 
for his sister. He tried his best to pull himself out 
of alcohol’s grip, but he failed. He went to a sani- 
tarium and for a few months afterward kept himself 
straight. And then it was the same old story again. 
In desperation he finally begged that he be accepted 
for the army. 

“My.constitution has not gone entirely to the bad 


vet,” .he said to the recruiting oflicer, “and Il be 
* GS > 


strong enough to pass .the examingtion. Help me 
save myself, for my_sister’s sake, while there’s still 
time. The army will cure me, I.know. Tl do the 
best, too, to make myself a credit to the army, to my 
sister, to you, and to myself. My family can go hang. 
I don’t consider them... It’s only my sister, old m2an, 
I want to live straight for; to show her and prove 
to her that her confidence in me hasn’t been all 
wrong.” 

The young man was accepted through the efforts 
of the recruiting officer; he made a man of himse!!; 
and his sister after her marriage moved out to live in 
the little town in Kansas near the fort in which he 
was stationed, there at close range to watch over ‘is 
sareer and to inspire him with her ceaseless love t 
be a credit to himself and to the country he 18 


But love is not the only element in the recruiting 
romances. In testimony of which there is the cise 




















at the Army Headquarters, in Washington, 
at the time in point, was stationed in a 


man now 


ho, 


= ‘ine-office in one of the large cities of the 
Middl . West. Adams was a big, strapping fellow, 
who had gone to school in the South in his youth, and 
who. subsequently coming up North, had completed 
his edueation in the public schools of his adopted 
city. He had graduated from one of the local high 
schools. Adams found that prejudice against him be- 
eause of his color was not less strong in the Northern 


city than it had been in his home below Mason and 
Dixon’s line. He had hoped that things might be 
different, that his eolor would, if not be forgotten, at 
least’ be overlooked to a greater extent than in the 
South. But he soon discovered that the white pupils 
in the schools shunned him, and, after his graduation, 
he discovered with like quickness that his services in 
any good employment were not desired. His pride 
and fairly good education would not permit him to 
take a lowly job as porter or elevator operator—the 
only places that were open to him—and, for a while, 
he managed to earn a living as he had earned it 
through his high-schools years, by playing the violin, 
an instrument he loved, in a down-town hotel restau- 
rant. : 

The remuneration for this work, however, was so 
small that only with the most extreme difficulty was 
he able to eke out a living. He abandoned his job in 
the restaurant, moved to a near-by city and there, 
with six dollars to his name, sought to find a worthier 
occupation. But prejudice stalked in the neighboring 
city, too, and Adams, soon down to his last cent, and 
heart-sore and starving, sought out a_ recruiting- 
station. He told his story, and a few weeks later he 
found himself a soldier in a negro regiment, wearing 
the uniform of the country that had turned its back 
on him, but the country he still loved. 

In the war with Spain Adams was always up in 
the front of the firing-line, when there was a firing- 
line, and often in the heart of guerilla skirmishing. 
One morning, a bullet came whistling out of a clump 
of bushes near which Adams and a dozen of his dark 
brothers in blue were deployed, and Adams fell to 
the ground with a hole through his head. As soon 
as they could accomplish it in safety, some of the 
negro ‘soldiers dragged his body back under cover. 
In the pocket of his coat they later found a sealed 
envelope. They opened it and read: “ When I have 
been killed, I want some one who knew me and fought 
with me to send the other letter in this same pocket 
to the address written on the envelope.” ‘The men 
took out the second letter, noted that it was addressed 
to the recruiting-office in the city from which Adams 
had enlisted; and, two months later, their first op- 
portunity, mailed it as the dead man had requested. 

The letter, when opened at the recruiting-station 
in the Northern city some days afterward, was found 
to contain these words: “I, in death, want to thank 
you gentlemen for having been the only white men 
in your city to give me a chance. Even now the 
others will probably say, when they read my name 
among the dead, ‘Oh, well, it doesn’t matter, much. 
He was only a nigger!’ But I want you to know 
that this same nigger is grateful to you for hav- 
ing given him the opportunity to prove that though 
his face was black, his heart and purpose were 
white.” 

Drama is not confined to the stages of our theatres. 
Witness the story of William Tracy, who, several 
years ago, sought to enlist in the army from a town 
in central Ilinois. Traey, according to the story told 
at the time, had married a woman who deceived him. 
Despite her faithlessness, however, ‘Tracy harbored no 
ill-will against her. He implored his wife to return 
home, and he promised her all would be forgiven. But 
the woman only laughed. Tracy worried ‘and sor- 
rowed. away his strength and weakened a constitution 
already eaten into by tuberculosis. 

_“Tm crazy with the memory of my wife and her 
sin, which she won’t let me forgive,” he told the 
recruiting officer. ‘“ You must take me in the army.” 
But they quickly determined that the disease they 
had detected in Tracy’s look was deeply rooted in his 
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lungs, and they told 
him that the army of 
the United States had 
no place for such as 


he. Believing that 
there was still a 


.chance, Tracy went to 
Chicago and sought to 
enlist there.. But again 
he was turned out. 
And in Detroit, too. 

“They wouldn’t 

me forget,” were 
words the hotel por- 
ter found scrawled on 
a piece of paper stick- 
ing in the frame of 
the mirror over the 
bureau, when he burst 
into Tracy’s room at 
one o'clock the next 
afternoon and stumbled 
across the body of a 
suicide. 

Drama, too, there is 
in the story told of a 
man who came to an 
enlisting - station in 
New York a few years 
ago. This man, whose 
name has been forgot- 
ten by the recruiting 
official who relates the 
story, was a fine-look- 
ing, stalwart fellow 
who said he had been 
born in France, had 
lived there for twenty 
years, and had _ then ‘@ 
left his native land for 4 
the United States, of 
which he .was now a 
naturalized’ citizen. He 
spoke ' English without 
even the suspicion of 
an accent, and, in 
general appearance, 
seemed much more 
American than French. 

His story, transcribed 

from the _ recruiting 
official’s narrative, was 

about as follows: “ My 

father was a French- 

man; my mother, an 
American. My father 

met my mother while . 

she was studying music in Paris—it was a case of love 
at first sight—and they were married a week after 
their first meeting. Once married, however, my father 
began to treat my mother with extreme cruelty and, 
three months after I was born, he deserted her. She 
was ashamed to come back to her family in America, be- 
cause they had opposed the match in the first place and 
had assured their daughter that if she persisted she 
might never look to them for further help. It wasn’t 
long, accordingly, before mother was down to her last 
penny, with no friends to turn to for assistance. She 
had to make a living for herselt and me; and, to do 
so, took work in a little bookshop in one of the far 
corners of Paris. With what she earned she managed 
to keep the life going in herself and me. And for 
ten years she did this—ten long years before forgive- 
ness came from her family in this country. 

‘Death took my mother the very day before she 
planned to sail home with me. I was kept in Paris, 
was taken into the family of the Frenchman in whose 
shop mother had worked, was sent to school, was later 
put to work in the store, and thus lived my life until 
my twentieth birthday. On that the Frenchman who 
had so kindly cared for me handed me a sealed letter 
that had been left in his keeping by my mother, just 
before she died, with the request that it be given to 


let 
the 














“I think you are old enough to have this letter now” 


me when I attained my majority. ‘A year remains 
yet,’ said the man who had acted as a father to me, 
*but I think you are old enough to have this letter 
now.’ Doubtful, puzzled, I opened the letter, and 
read: ‘God forgive me, my darling boy, but even in 
death I hate the name of your father, who ruined my 
life and broke my spirit and love. You are mine and 
his; but in the name of the love you bear me, promise 
me that you will live your life henceforth as mine, 
alone. Go back to America, dearest treasure, go back 
to my country; desert the France that deserted me; 
go back to the America that will understand me and 
you and our kind of love.’ 

“T have been in the United States for eight years 
now. I have worked hard, have lived straight, but | 
have been and I am unhappy. My mother’s last words 
come to me always as something I have not obeyed. 1 
don’t know why this is, but it is true. And now I 
want to enter the service of my mother’s—my own— 
country. In that way alone do I feel that I can do 
her memory justice and honor.” 

And yet—* Romance!” laughingly exclaimed the 
recruiting officer. ‘ Romance! Why, if there ever 
existed places on this earth with less romance in them 
than our army recruiting-stations, | should like to 
know their names.” 





Home Song for Montana 


Iv came over me on Broadway, in the spatter and the mud, I 
\nd the blasted office-buildings seemed to mock me, where they stood, 
lor I saw the sapphire mountains girdling round the yellow plain, 
And I heard the cattle lowing on the ranges once again, 


Heard the far eoyote’s ery, 
Saw the tumble-weed blow by, 


And the light upon the ledges where the sunning rattlers lie. 


It was clear before my eye 
As the daylight in the sky, 


And I swore to see the mountains once again before I die. 


You may talk of quiet homesteads in the Immemorial East, 

\nd the still New England village,. where the weary years have ceased 
But the only place for me 

Is below the naked mountains, where the lupines used to be. 


Vooting up the bills of trouble. 


Oh, it’s far away to seek : 
ly the banks of Sweet Grass Creek 


With the shadows falling purple down the slope of Crazy Peak. 


Where the little roses bloom 
In a passion of perfume, 


And a man has light and air, and a man has rest and room. 


By Leonard Bacon 


can see the 


brown 
At a raving, staving pony rising endwise in the air; 
I can see the tough flank redden, where the iron rowels 
And the strong brown fingers plucking at the choking hackamore. 
I can see each stroke that’s struck 


stock-saddle, I 


ean hear the puncher swear 


score, 


As the brute begins to buck 


And the buster settles to it, and sets in to ride amuck. 


Crack! comes down the slashing quirt; 
Thud! the bunched hoofs hit the dirt; 


But the boy’s still sticking to him like a shirt-tail to a 


Oh, I'll swing away to Westward on the new Milwaukee 
And they’ll drop me off at Two Dot, and I[’ll hit the open trail. 
And I'll cleanse my soul of cities, as they cleanse a sword of rust, 
And the watchword of my venture shall be “ Open air or bust!” 


shirt. 


mail, 


Oh, my heart will be a feather 
: When we’re riding home together! 


Oh, the hot rejoicing horses! 


Oh, the smell of sweaty leather! 


Oh, it’s home we’ll ride again 
O’er the God-created plain 


To the snows which are forever, to the summits that remzin. 


















































































Blanche Bates in Trash 


“7 shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no 


man see me morec.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


XPERIENCE has taught, as one of 
the laws of Moral Nature, that 
from persons to whom much has 
been given, of intellectual faculty 
> and alluring potency, much will be 
expected. The richly endowed mind 
that trifles with its opulence, neg- 
lecting to fulfil itself and perform 
its duty, will eventually incur the 
retribution of disenchantment, unavailing sorrow, and 
immedicable regret. The penalty is not imposed from 
without: it does not proceed from the opinion of other 





persons,—a very minor influence, and in the moral 
discipline of the soul completely insignificant: it 


comes from within. In the conduct of life, accordingly, 
those persons are wise who aim high, 
and who, at any sacrifice of per- 


s of tl 


By William Winter 


MINGLED YARN 


from caprice, or weariness, or feminine amiability, or 
acquisitiveness, or bad judgment, or cynical compli- 
ance with the vacuous social taste and sordid commer- 
cial spirit of the day,—tosses it aside, as if it were a 
withered flower. Her re-entrance was made, at the 
Hudson Theatre, in a piece called Nobody’s Widow, 
ene of the silliest conglomerations of twaddle and rank 
indelicacy with which the trash-ridden stage of New 
York has béen encumbered, and in that she is still 
visible—a radiant image of female loveliness and a 
melancholy spectacle of talent perverted and oppor- 
tunity thrown away. 

The central idea of Mr. Avery Hopwood’s farce of 
Nobody’s Widow is denial of an established relation- 
ship under circumstances which might cause absurd 
perplexities and ridiculous consequences,—such, in 
general character, as ensue when Charles Courtly, in 
London Assurance, on being introduced to his father, 
Sir Harcourt, blandly greets him as a new acquaint- 
ance. Roxana has, in Kurope, met and married 





the wife and husband through a series of, at least at 
the moment, seemingly rational and certainly comicai 
complexities, and thus made a good and _ inoffensiv: 
farce. The fabricator of Nobody’s Widow, while 
making an auspicious start and supplying a few pas 
sages of colloquy which now and then show a glint oi! 
wit, has piled silliness of situation, clumsiness of con 
struction, paltriness of incident and “ business,” and 
steadily accumulative coarseness, verbal or suggested 
upon flimsiness of character and insignificance of plot, 
till his structure of crude nonsense becomes a veritable 
monument of inanity and indelicacy. 

A farce is well enough, in its way and in its place, 
for farce-actors, and a good farce well acted gives 
pleasure and merits praise. But why should such an 
actress as Blanche Bates, in the prime of life, in the 
plenitude of her powers, and after a conspicuous 
career of twelve years, largely on the metropolitan 
stage, be acting in farce, and in a wretchedly bad one 
at that?) And why should such a manager as David 
Belaseo—to whom the public has a 
right to look for enterprise worthy 
of his reputation—place this paltry 





sonal comfort and at implacable re- 
pudiation of base expediency, cleave 
to the finest ideals that they are able 
to form. 

This comment has naturally been 
suggested by contemplation of the 
line of professional procedure which 
has been pursued by that exceptional 
and remarkable actress, Miss Blanche 
Bates, a woman to whom Nature has 
been prodigal of some of her richest 
gifts, and who, by her recent re- 
entrance on the local stage, has be- 
come a prominent object of contem- 
porary interest. Miss Bates, after a 
laborious novitiate, in California 
and elsewhere, came into the late 
Augustin Daly’s dramatic company 
in 1898, and soon revealed herself as 
an actress of decisive, varied, and 
auspicious powers and rare personal 
charm. She did not remain there 


long. She proved a_ disturbing 
element in that organization, be- 


sause strongly individual and formid- 
able in character, brilliant in beauty, 
and piquantly original in_ style. 
After leaving Daly’s Theatre she ex- 
perienced some vicissitudes of for- 
tune, but she did not relapse into 
obscurity. She was constrained for 
some time to wear the fetter. She 
made her way by her strength, how- 
ever, and the hour came when, by a 
distinet popular success, she effected 
her liberation. It is the nature of a 
strong character, whatever may be 
the confronting obstacles, steadfastly 
to pursue its inherently propulsive 
purpose. Her character was strong 
and aspirant; it had not been sad- 
dened; and, by the compelling entice- 
ment of it, and by her ability, per- 
sistence, and achievement, she was 
soon in a position to command. The 
part in which she first appeared at 
Daly’s Theatre (where she was em- 
ployed from March, 1898, to Feb- 
ruary 9, 1899), was Bianca, in The 
Taming of the Shrew. The notable 
parts in which she afterward ap- 














! * fabric upon the stage with a care and 
lavish expenditure suitable to the 
finest of drama? It does not signify 
that the acting of Miss Bates in it is 
good. How could her acting, in a 
perfectly easy farce part, be other- 
wise than good—she being what she 
is, and possessing the experience that 
she possesses? She has only to be gay 
and free in demeanor; to be cool, 
quick, tantalizing, and once or twice 
insolent and vehement; to meet pal- 
pable subterfuge with demure cajolery, 
and repel brazen impudence with non- 
chalant scorn; and—which is not a 
pleasing memory—to reveal, in the 
closing passage, insidiously devised 
for an impartment of voluptuous sug- 


gestion, those emotions, eminently 
natural and in themselves innocent 


and right, which modest, self-respect- 
ing womanhood, with decent reticence, 
naturally shields beneath impene- 
; trable reserve and privacy. An ac- 
tress who could readily impersonate 
such a part as Violante, in The Won- 
der, and express in it all the spirit 
ef coquetry of which her nature is 
capable, could hardly fail to be 
equal to the puny requirements of 
such a part as Roxana. But— 
further to employ time upon analy- 
sis of this vacuous play and abortive 
performance would be (as remarked 
by Dr.. Johnson) merely “ ta waste 
criticism upon unresisting imbecility, 
upon faults too evident for detection 
and too gross for aggravation.” To 
chronicle the advent of Blanche Bates 
in such stuff as Nobody’s Widow is 
only to chronicle wasted opportunity 
and disappointed expectation. 


Sarah Bernhardt 
* B’en in our ashes live their wonted 
fires.” —GRAY. 


The advent in New York of the 
: eminent French actress Madame 
sit Sarah Bernhardt—a dramatie Ava- 





tir which, as usual, was attended 





peared, in various professional asso- 
ciations, are Countess Mirtza, in The 
(ireat Ruby; Milady, in The Three 
Guardsmen; Hannah Jacobs, in The 
Children of the Ghetto, Cora, in 
Naughty Anthony, Cho-Cho-San, in 
Madam Butterfly; Cigarette, in Under Two Flags; Yo- 
San (her most symmetrical performance), in The 
Darling of the Gods; The Girl, in The Girl of the Gold- 
en West; and Anna Granger, in A Fighting Hope. 
Neither of them nor all of them combined could wholly 
arouse the nature which at moments she indicated in 
her aeting of them, or could completely liberate all the 
feeling and governing command of feeling which, at 
those moments, she suggested as within her capability ; 
and it is little less than wonderful that, with such ma- 
terial, she was able to accomplish so much. 

What has come of it all? Blanche Bates might be 
a great actress, either in Comedy or Tragedy, or both. 
There is no visible performer here who rivals her in 
brilliancy or power. She could, with facility, act 
Beatrice, and she could, with study, act Cleopatra. 
She possesses the temperament, the person, and the 
kindred expressive faculties for all such characters as 
are typified by Zenobia, Hypatia, Semiramis, Queen 
Katharine, and Mary Stuart. Her range of expres- 
sion would admit of her successful acting in Margaret 
of Navarre, at one extreme, and Lady Jane Grey, at 
the other. All those parts are mentioned, not as 
parts necessarily desirable to be shown, but as repre- 
sentative, indicative types. No one wishes to induct 
Miss Bates, or any other performer, into a classical 
cemetery. The point is that, at a time when the stage 
stands in urgent need of intellectual control, that ac- 
tress, greatly gifted and graciously endowed, attains 
a position of leadership, and, in a moment,—whether 


PLAYING THE LEADING ROLE IN “ NOBODY'S WIDOW, 


A recent portrait of Blanche Bates 


’ 


a “Mr. Clayton” who, actually, is an English 
nebleman, the Duke of Moreland; but having, on their 
wedding-day, found him in the embrace of a mistress, 
Roxana has repudiated and left him,—privately insti- 
tuting proceedings for divorce, and presently apprising 
her friends in America that her husband, of whom 
they have heard, but only by his assumed name of 
Ciayton, is dead, and that she, accordingly, is a widow. 
Later she visits one of those friends, at Palm Beach, 
Florida, and there she is, by chance, confronted by her 
husband, then a visitor to the same hostess, but bear- 
ing his right name. Roxana’s husband endeavors to 
reinstate himself in her affections, but, persistently and 
with alternate pleasantry and sarcasm, he is treated 
by her as an accidental acquaintance. Roxana assures 
him that, as “Mr. Clayton,” he is “dead”; that she 
has never before seen him; that, to her, he is, as the 
Duke of Moreland, nobody; that she is a widow. That 
attitude she maintains until apprised of her divorce, 
when she becomes conscious of a sudden access of 
tenderness for him: and, eventually,—though not until 
after various trips and stumbles on the track of recon- 
ciliation,—she first allows herself to be again married 
to him, and then allows herself to be convinced of his 
honest intentions and the sincerity of his love. 

That is the basic idea and general outline of the 
piece, and, momentarily, it seems the harbinger of 
genuine if preposterous fun. A good artist, adhering 
to one medium of expression, would, and easily could, 
have worked out the process of reconciliation between 
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” AT THE HUDSON THEATRE 


with a tremendous efflorescence of 
both amusing and deplorable Press 
Agency rhetoric,—occurred on De- 
cember 5th at the Globe Theatre, and 
the resolute veteran, who began, on 
that occasion with M. Rostand’s wearisome drama of 
L’Aiglon, is once more in full career. The audience 
that sees Madame Bernhardt now will not see her at 
her best: she is an aged and weary woman, and, while 
her spirit is unbroken and undaunted and she acts 
with fervor and zeal, she.cannot corruscate as once she 
did, in, for example, Frou-F'rou, nor dominate as once 
she did, in, for example, that terrible scene of homi- 
cide in La Tosca. It would be folly to chant a pean 
about her acting as being a manifestation of her art 
at its meridian. But she shows indomitable will. Her 
acting possesses purpose, form, and finish; it does not 
lack fire; and persons interested in a famous foreign 
celebrity and in French dramatic art will find it to 
their advantage to see Madame Bernhardt as she is, 
rather than not to see her at all. The finest perform- 
ance that this actress ever gave on the American Stage 
was that of Donna Sol, in Hernani. Some of her other 
personations,—not many,—are inoffensive, alike in 
subject and manner, but it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to name a famous performer of our tine 
who has been instrumental in bringing upon the staye 
such an accumulation of depravities and horrors as slie 
has placed there. The name of Sarah Bernhardt, «l- 
ready of world-wide repute, in one way or another, w il 
pass into dramatic history as that of a renowned dra- 
matic artist: she has earned that renown: but tle 
truth will not be left unrecorded that her powers have 
been given, for the most part, to exposition of the most 
(Continued on page 32) 










































































MOTHER things being equal, the car 

‘9 that is the best behaved on the road 
is the car that has received the best 
training and treatment at home. If 
> the home of this car happens to be 
\ in a large city where it must be 
stored in a public garage the nature 
of this training and treatment is 
more or less a matter of luck, but 
the man who can house his machine in his own private 
varage and who is interested and intelligent enough to 
care for it himself will find the road manners of his 
automobile far superior to those of its public-garage 
brother. 

A private garage, with its equipment, will repre- 
sent an initial outlay that will vary with the pre- 
tentiousness of the building and variety of the tools; 
and this investment may cause many an autoist to 
hesitate before substituting a lump-sum expenditure 
of from two to ten thousand dollars in place of public- 
garage charges of from twenty to fifty dollars a month. 
If the automobile-owner has a few square feet of land 

















A pit for the repair-man 


available near his house, however, he will be foolish 
to pay garage charges for one week longer than the 
shortest time in which he can erect a properly equipped 
garage of his own, and he will find that he will soon 
be able to save the amount out of his former monthly 
expenses for up-keep, storage, and repairs. 

The primary purpose of a garage was to provide a 
suitable covering in which the car might be safely 
stored in all kinds of weather when not in use. It 
was here also that the water, oil, and gasoline tanks 
would be filled, the body cleaned, and the machine 
generally groomed, and it was, consequently, but a 
step from the garage erected as a shelter only to a 
building in which the car could be stored and kept 
in condition. The modern private garage, therefore, 
while not partaking especially of the nature of a ma- 
chine-shop, should be equipped with sufficient tools to 
enable small repairs and replacements to be made, 
should be of ample size to provide storage for extra 
tools, spare parts, and accessories that are not always 
carried with the car, and should be so arranged as to 
facilitate washing and cleaning the automobile and 
to render all parts of the machine easily accessible. 
his may sound like too many virtues to attribute to 
one small building, but modern design, new appliances, 
and present-day methods of construction have all com- 
hined to make possible the erection of a garage at a 
moderate cost that will fulfil all these conditions. 

Che best way to avoid trouble is to anticipate it, 
and, in like manner, the best way to prevent a nut 
from working loose on the road is to make certain 
that it is tight before the car goes out on the road. 
And to continue this line of reasoning the best way 
to prevent the necessity of crawling under the car in 
the middle of the road is to do the crawling before- 
hand when the car is in the clean, warm garage. This 
does not mean that the under-side of the car will re- 
qlire more attention than any other part, but occasions 
may sometimes arise in which it is necessary to reach 
some bolt, nut, serew, rod, or shaft that is not ac- 
cessible from the top or side of the machine, and for 
this reason some means of raising the automobile or 
of ‘owering the repair-man should be furnished in order 
to provide enough head room in which he may work. 

A pit in the garage floor over which the car may 
be rolled furnishes the most convenient method of 
ger. the under side of the machine, and this should 
° of a sufficient depth so that the man may stand 
— without striking his head. If desired, a mov- 
ab’e seat may be provided which may rest on any 
pur of a series of cleats placed at different heights 
along the side of the pit. 

‘ [f the floor of the garage is raised a sufficient dis- 
tance above the ground, the pit may be in the form 
a stout box fitting the under side of a hole cut in 
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the floor of the building. It is probable, however, that 
this box will need to be let into the ground in order 
to furnish,a suilicient depth to the pit, and if this is 
the case care should be taken to render the pit water- 
tight. This may be done by covering the outside of 
the box with well-soldered zine, but the most satis- 
factory form of pit is that constructed of concrete 
resting on a suitable foundation. A removable door 
should be provided for every pit, and this should al- 
ways be left in place when there are no repairs to be 
made to the under side of the car. 

In lieu of a pit, many garages are equipped with 
a sort of trestle on which the car may be run in order 
to raise it a sufficient distance from the ground that 
its under side may be reached. This trestle may be in 
two portions, each in the form of a large, heavy “ saw- 
horse,” with a wide top and boxed-in side in order 
to prevent the car from running off. The approach 
to this elevation may be made of a couple of stout 
planks also with boxed-in sides, and if these planks 
are sufficiently long the inclined plane need not be 
so very steep. The four parts of this trestle may be 
stowed in a small space when not in use, and while 
these may not be as convenient to use as a pit, they 
furnish a convenient method of reaching the under side 
of the car when the floor of the garage is solid. 

Electric light is nowadays considered more of a 
necessity than a luxury, and so it is probable that 
nearly every private garage will be situated in a city 
or town that is supplied with this form of light and 
power. Such being the case, the automobile-owner 
will find electricity of more real value in his garage 
than he will in his house, for there is not the danger 
of an explosion from an open flame of gas or kerosene 
in the latter that there is in the former, and the 
portability of the electric-light bulb on a flexible wire 
is an especially desirable feature in making repairs or 
finding trouble at night or in the darkness of the pit. 
A generous length of flexible wire leading from the 
socket, a good sixteen or thirty-two candle-power light, 
and a wire frame that will entirely surround the bulb 
form a combination that is almost invaluable to the 
man working in the pit underneath the car. The wire 
frame protects the bulb from knocks and falls that 
would otherwise burst the delicate, glass - enclosed 
vacuum, and a hook in which the end of the surround- 
ing wire terminates enables the light to be hung on 
any convenient portion of the car’s anatomy. If no 
electric-light current is available, a small electric pocket 
flash-lamp will be found useful as a “ trouble-hunter,” 
but this cannot be used for any extended length of 
time without causing a serious drain on the miniature 
battery supplying the power. 

But illumination is not the only use to which the 
electric current in the private garage may be put, 
and even though machine tools, lathes, or large drills 
are not installed, small power may be employed to 
very good advantage. It often becomes necessary, when 
removing a nut or cover-plate, to file away some portion 
of the end of the bolt or other excess metal which 
may be in the way, and to accomplish this with a 
hand-file is an exceedingly tedious operation. It is, 
consequently, advisable that every well-equipped garage 
be provided with a hand emery-grinder. This consists 
of a small. high-speed, electric motor having a long 
spindle, to the end of which may be attached any one 
of a number of emery-wheels of various shapes and 

















































As in all touring provision is made for the possible 
necessity of the use of spare tires, and all manner of 
precautions are taken against blow-outs and punctures, 
so when the car is at home tire repairs constitute a 
large portion of the grooming. Here again the light 
ing current may be used to good advantage, and an 
electric vuleanizer will be found to occupy an impor- 
tant niche among the repair tools of the garage. By 

















A small machine-shop is useful 


the use of this instrument, cuts, sand-pockets, and in 
fact practically any hole that may appear in either 
the inner tube or the “shoe,” may be repaired easily 
and made as good as new at a cost of but a few min- 
utes—and fewer cents. Some owners have even gone 
so far as to retread an old shoe entirely with one of 
these small/ instruments. For the consolation of the 
man who covets one of these handy little repair tools 
and yet whose garage is not equipped with electrie 
light, it may be stated that portable vuleanizers are 
made which use an alcohol-lamp as the source of heat 
instead of the electric current. 

No garage would be complete without some means 
of storing generous supplies of gasoline and lubricating 
oil, and yet insurance regulations often make it in- 
advisable or impossible to keep the fuel-tank inside 
of the building. ‘The safest and most satisfactory 
method of storing fuel is to place the tank under- 
ground where no fire can reach it and connect it by 
pipes with a gasoline-pump placed in some convenient 
corner of the garage. A two-compartment tank may 
be used, in one division of which the lubricating oil 
may be stored and piped to the second half of a com- 
bination fuel and oil pump. 

There are, of course, many other devices, installa- 
tions, and arrangements which will add to the efficiency 
and value of the private garage, but many of these— 

















The model private garage, with abundant room, light, and equipment 


sizes. The motor is attached to a flexible wire ter- 
minating in a plug which may be screwed into the 
electric-light socket, and by holding the instrument in 
the hand so that the emery-wheel revolves against the 
piece to be ground, almost any nut can be easily re- 
moved from a riveted bolt. 
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such as a heating apparatus for operating the car in 
winter, for instance—must be left to the discretion and 
ingenuity of the owner himself, who, after all, is really 
more responsible for the health of his car than is any 
tool or instrument with which the garage can be 


equipped. 





















































“© build your ships and ears and planes, 
And doom old Dobbin if you will, 
While men have hearts and souls and brains, 
Old Dobbin will be with us still.” 
—Illustrated News. 


reflects “the sub- 
> limest sentiments of our fallible 
) common human nature,” as Mr. Peck- 
sniff would have observed, is a little 
For instance, it 
more delicate in 
our poet to have omitted the ships 
and the planes. The best friend of 
man has troubles enough on terra 
jirma without harrowing him with thoughts of flying 
and swimming. Then, again, it is not pleasant to be 
discarded into the eleemosynary class without a re- 
view of the facts. Dobbin may be nothing more than 
an obsolescent Eocene plug, but he expects to show. 

In all seriousness, it is an interesting question 
whether the horse be quite as ‘ doomed” as most of 
us are apt to take for granted. For instance, there is 
food for thought in the fact that during the ten years 
covered by the tremendous expansion of the self-pro- 
pell-l vehicle the average value of a horse in the 
United States increased from $44.61 to $108.19, farm 
prices, which is an appreciation of fourteen per cent. 
per annum, or of 142.2 altogether, between January 1, 
1900, and January 1, 1910. During the same period 
the market value (Chicago) advanced from $85 ‘to 
$180. The total number of horses in the whole country 
in 1900 was, according to the census of that year, 
about 21,000,000, worth $1,000,000,000. The present 
number is estimated to be 31,000,000,000, and their 
value $3,500,000,000, though for exact figures we shall 
have to await the publication of the returns from the 
recent census. 

While the growth disclosed by these statistics is not 
incompatible with the belief that every car more means 
at least one horse less, this is only a theory, after all, 
for though it is the truth that the automobile does in 
many cases take the place of the horse, it is not 
necessarily the whole truth. When the spinning-jenny 
was first introduced it threw men out of work, but 
nevertheless it ultimately provided employment for 
more men than ever. When electric lighting first be- 
came a practical proposition, there was a slump in gas- 
company shares, but those who sacrificed their holdings 
had afterward reason to be sorry, for experience 
showed that gas and electricity as lighting agents 
could flourish side by side, their true relation proving 
to be complementary rather than exclusive. When the 
steam-locomotive abolished the stages at the commence- 
ment of the last century, the horse industry tem- 
porarily suffered, but for every hundred horses at 
present usefully employed, there would probably not 
be one if it had not been for the expansion of the rail- 
roads. Is it not, then, a possible hypothesis that in 
the case of the motor-car and the horse the present 
situation may be one from which the latter will finally 
emerge to much better advantage than at present ap- 
pears likely? At any rate, if they prove nothing else 
the statistics indicate that there are forces at work 
shaping the destiny of the horse other than mechanical 
transport, and that they are weighty enough to merit 
consideration. 

An analysis of the relation of the motor-car to the 
horse should logically be based on a study of the con- 
ditions under which the motor-ear and the horse are 
produced, and it is significant that while we can say, 
without reservation; that the output of self-propelled 
vehicles depends on the demand for them at a certain 
price, only in a very restricted sense can the same 
thing be said of the horse. Ultimately all horses will 
be raised on farms, and, under farming conditions, the 
horse is not so much a product as a by-product. If 
the reader is inclined to doubt this, let him get the 
opinion of the next farmer he meets, and meanwhile 
read carefully between the lines of the following letter, 
which is all the more convincing because the farmer 
who wrote it was proving more than he was aware of: 


HICH, while it 
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“ Horse-power is cheaper than gasoline or steam- 
power when a farmer farms as he ought to. Every 


farmer in the West should raise stock to keep up his 
farm, and he might as well raise horses for this pur- 
pose as cattle or pigs. ‘Take a r.an on a section (160 
acres) with eight brood-mares. He ean raise at least 


‘eould do all the light work. 





four colts a year. Feed these colts well, and at three 
years they would be ready to work on the farm and 
Now, if he raises four 
colts a year he would have four four-year-olds also. 
Now, these four four-year-olds and the four brood- 
mares which did not have colts could do all the heavy 
work on the farm, and the four mares that had colts 
would have nothing to do but mother their foals. 

“The original capital investment for the brood- 
mares we will put at $250 each, or $2,000 altogether. 
Every year there would be four four-year-olds rising 
five to sell to meet the total annual feed bill. This, I 
think, shows clearly why «a $2,000 horse-engine which 
can do all the work of a section, including haulage, 
renew itself, pay for its own running, and keep up the 
farm works out better in practice than a $3,000 
engine and a $500 plough.” 

Taking it. then, that the proper way to run a farm 
and maintain its fertility is to work it with horses on 
some such system, it is clear that the horse can never 
be driven out of business by low prices. At some price 
it will always be an economic investment for some pur- 
pose, and however modest that price may be, there 
will always be a supply of horses forthcoming. On the 
other hand, the cost of producing an automobile will 
always debar it from certain fields. It is not a product 
that must be manufactured anyhow and sold at the 
best price which it will fetch, 

The fact is that, with two notable exceptions which 
we shall come to presently, the competition between 
the horse and the motor-car is of a much less direct 
character than is generally supposed. This is funda- 
mentally because the latter accomplishes something 
which it is beyond the power of the former to accom- 
plish at all. The mission of the automobile is there- 
fore creative rather than destructive, and while on the 
principle that the greater includes the less it can do 
everything that a horse-drawn vehicle can, when 
nothing more than that is required, the price limit 
noticed above generally comes into effect. For instance, 
though the farmer who keeps a stud of brood-mares 
would probably. be the last person to buy a motor- 
truek, of which the cost to him would be out of all 
proportion to its usefulness, he would be extremely 
likely to buy a passenger-car, for with the latter he 
can make quick trips to town either for business or 
for pleasure, and in a large measure overcome the 
isolation which is the principal drawback to farm life. 
In other words, the motor-ear in his case represents an 
added utility of the most valuable kind possible, and 
we have in consequence the apparent paradox of the 
self-propelled vehicle finding what will probably prove 
to be its widest market in the very stronghold of its 
enemy, the horse. 

And more than this. It is far from improbable that 
by making farm life more attractive and more efficient 
the farmer’s motor-car will check the influx of the 
rural population into the cities and, by leading to an 
enlarged ~* suntry life, actually increase the numbers 
and usefulness of the horse. It may also make prac- 
ticable the reoccupation of the abandoned farms in 
New York and other States, for by providing a means 
for quickly transporting garden produce and the like 
to the city markets it will make intensive cultivation 
a paying proposition. And here again the horse will 
reap part of the benefit, for he will be required not 
only to work the land, but for local transportation of 
the kind in which the special qualities of the motor-car 
are not in demand. : 

Since strictly speaking the automobile does not com- 
pete with a horse, but with a horse and vehicle, let 
us now see how the carriage-builder views the situation. 
In the opening address at the recent annual meeting 
of the Carriage Builders National Association at Cin- 
cinnati, it was said: 

““We must frankly admit that there were certain 
styles of carriage, such, for instance, as the horse- 
drawn cab of the cities, the victoria, the brougham, or 
in other words, what is known among carriage-makers 
as the heavy work, that were greatly affected by the 
automobile for the very good reason that for the pur- 
poses for which they were intended the automobile was 
more speedy, more efticient, and more convenient than 
the same style of vehicle drawn by horses. 

“While the carriage-maker freely admits this, it is 
perhaps not generally known that the so-called heavy 
vehicles never constituted to exceed ten to fifteen per 
cent. of the aggregate number of horse-drawn vehicles 
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built for pleasure, leaving eighty-five per cent. of the 
horse-drawn-vehicle industry of the country untouched 
by the automobile. 

“In proof of the foregoing permit me to say that in 
1906-7 and coincident with the enormous demand for 
automobiles, the demand for buggies reached the 
highest tide of its history. The demand in 1910 would 
have been even greater had it not been for the con- 
tinued unseasonable weather of May and June. But 
even so, the demand during the present season was a 
capacity one. 

“Taking all the foregoing facts together, the man 
who predicts the downfall of the automobile is a fool; 
the man who denies its great necessity and general 
adoption for many uses is a bigger fool; and the man 
who predicts the general annihilation of the horse and 
his vehicle is the greatest fool of all.” 

The sustained demand for medium-priced vehicles, of 
which over a million were manufactured and sold last 
year, further confirms the view which we have so far 
based on general grounds, that, broadly speaking, the 
motor-car has created and is creating its own special 
sphere of usefulness. In the city carriage, however, 
we have one of the two exceptional cases already noted 
where there is direct competition, and how complete 
the victory of the new order has been is shown by the 
results of an analysis made of the traffic in the busiest 
part of Boston. For two weeks during daylight hours 
a count was maintained and the average showing in 
favor of the touring-car and the runabout was as nine 
is to one. It is therefore altogether probable that the 
“heavy trade” which the motor-ear has destroyed 
represents almost entirely the demand of the wealthier 
classes for vehicles for city use. But, to argue, as is 
too often done, that a purely local adjustment, made 
under conditions exceptionally favorable to the auto- 
mobile, is typical of conditions in general and to 
prophesy for all horse-drawn pleasure vehicles a fate 
similar to the city brougham, is to overlook the essen- 
tial point that whereas in the change from the heavy 
city carriage to the motor-car the question of cost was 
secondary, with the ordinary purchaser the question of 
cost is decisive. 

The second fieid in which horse and mechanical trac- 
tions directly compete is in the roadwise transport of 
goods. This is perhaps the side of the question which 
is most interesting to the general public, for, even 
where a man does not own a car, a change, which 
promises to profoundly modify such an important 
factor of merchandising as distribution, is sure to 
affect him in some way. We shall distinguish in a 
very general way between country conditions, where 
the superior economy of mechanical transport is the 
principal consideration, and urban conditions, where its 
superior efficiency makes it in some cases as one might 
say cheap at any price. 

The cost of transporting goods by road by means 
of a motor-wagon supplemented by trailers is figured 
under the most favorable circumstances at five cents 
per ton per mile. The corresponding cost with horse 
haulage is generally put at twenty-five cents. In both 
instances the state of the roads is a factor of impor- 
tance, both tractive effort and depreciation being several 
times greater with a motor-wagon when the going is 
heavy. Now, where the transportation of goods is a 
regular industry—that is, where large amounts of 
freight have to be moved over considerable distances 
with approximate regularity—there can be no doubt 
that the horse will eventually be superseded, but it 
is also clear that there will have to be years of pre- 
liminary organization before this can happen. Mean- 
while the horse will get the bulk of the heavy work, 
and he will always monopolize that part of it which 
cannot be reduced to a system. For example, it will 
always be his duty to haul the crops each year to the 
shipping points. 

In the class of work in which mileage rather than ton- 
nage counts, the motor-car again has the advantage 
over the horse-drawn vehicle, not because it is neces- 
sarily cheaper to operate on a ten-mile basis, but be- 
cause of its greater speed. The delivery work of a 
large store in the suburban districts is a good case in 
point. On the other hand, the full advantages of the 
light business motor-wagon are seldom realized except 
where the equipment is large. When only one or two 
ears can be utilized the overhead charges are apt to, be 
out of proportion to the additional benefit obtainable. 
The horse will remain. 
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How Motorists Lose Millions 


by Not Knowing Tires 


gether double the worth of a tire. Now these 
premier tires—because of enormous production— 


Goodyear tire sales 
jumped to $8,500,000. 


just trebled last year— 
Yet these patented tires, 


for most of the year, cost 20% more than other 


good tires. 


All because Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires get rid 


of rim-cutting entirely. 
tires are 10% oversize. 


No Rim-Cutting | 


Rim-cutting ruins more automobile 
tires than any other single cause. 

Even when the tire is but partly de- 
flated, common tires are cut where they 
can’t be repaired. When a tire is punc- 
tured, rim-cutting wrecks it—often in a 
single block. 

You can never run home on a punc- 
tured tire—however short is the distance 
—because of that rim-cutting. 

Now a Goodyear invention gets rid of 
this trouble entirely. Let us tell you 
how. 





How Tires Are Cut 


The picture above shows an ordinary 
tire—a clincher quick-detachable—fitted 
in a universal rim. 

This is the standard rim for quick- 
detachable tires. It has been adopted 
by all the big rim makers. Nearly all 
motor cars for 1911 will be equipped with 
this rim. The same principle is used in 
demountable rims. 








Goodyear tires—like other tires—are 
made to fit any rim. We picture this rim 
because, from now on, it will be almost 
universal. Any car which lacks it can be 


equipped with it. 


The two rim flanges which grip into the 
tire are removable and reversible. You 


unlock one flange and slip it off when you 


wish to remove the tire. 





The tire shown above—the ordinary 
clincher tire—has hooks on the base to fit 
into these rim flanges. That is how the 
tire is held on. 

When you use such a tire, these rim 
flanges must be set to curve inward—as 


' Cut tires. 


And because Goodyear 


These two features to- 


cost the same as other standard tires. 


And 64 


leading motor car makers have contracted for 


Goodyears for 1911. 


Motor car owners can save millions of dollars 
by proving the facts told here. 





shown in the picture—to grasp hold of 
this hook in the tire. 

These hooks—as all motor-car owners 
know—are prone to “freeze” into the rim 
flange. It’s a hard job to pry them out. 

But the main trouble lies in that thin 
edge next the tire. When the tire is de- 
flated, as shown in the picture, note how 
that sharp hook of the rim flange digs 
into the side of the tire. 

That is what causes rim-cutting. It 
may wreck a clincher tire in a moment if 
you run it flat. A very large share of all 
tire ruination is caused by that thin rim 
edge. 





The 63 seule Wires 
The Goodyear Way 


The picture above shows a Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tire fitted in the same uni- 
versal rim. The movable rim flanges are 
simply reversed so they curve outward 
when you use this tire. 

The Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire has no 
hooks on the base—nothing to fit into 
these rim fianges—nothing to pry out. 

When the tire is deflated—as shown 
in the picture—it comes against the 
rounded edge. Rim-cutting is simply 
impossible. 

We have sold half a million No-Rim- 
We have run them deflated in 


a hundred tests—as far as 20 miles. In 
all this experience there has never been 
a single instance of rim-cutting. When 
you specify Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
you are rid of this trouble forever. 


How We Control It 


We make a practical tire which cannot 
stretch at the base, because we control 
this feature. We do this by vulcan- 
izing into the base 63 braided piano 
wires. 

These 63 wires can’t stretch. Even 
when the tire is completely deflated, it is 
utterly impossible to force it over the rim 
flange. 

When the tire is inflated these braided 
wires contract. Then the base of the tire 
is held to the rim by a pressure of 134 
pounds to the inch. 


The tire can’t creep on the rim—can’t 
slip over the rim under any condition. 
That we positively guarantee. No tire 
bolts are needed to hold it, as with 
clincher tires. 

This braided wire feature—which we 
control—makes the hooks on the tire un- 
necessary. So you can set the rim 
flanges with the round edge toward the 
tire. And that round edge never cuts 
the tire. 

Our rivals, of course, have tried other 
ways to secure a non-stretchable base. 
Some use a single wire—some a hard 
rubber base. But the braided wires, 
which contract with inflation, are utterly 
essential. Otherwise the tire will creep. 

That is why other tire makers who 
make hookless tires still advise the 
clincher. We control the only way yet 
invented to make hookless tires safe. 


Goodyear Tires 10% Oversize 





Another fact is that Goodyear tires 
average 10 per cent. oversize. That 
means 10 per cent. more tire to carry 
the load. It means, on the average, 
25 per cent. additional mileage at no 
extra cost. 

That is a vital matter, for motor-car 
makers—in these days of close figuring— 
rarely leave leeway for extra load. 

In deciding on tire sizes, passengers 
are figured at 150 pounds each, and 
the car at its weight when stripped. 
But you add extras—a top, glass front, 
gas tank, gas lamps, extra tires. And 
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We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory—Bowmanville, Ontario 


Main Canadian Office—Toronto, Ontario 


passengers sometimes weigh more than 
150 pounds. 

The result is a blow-out. It often oc- 
curs when the tire is new. Skimpy tires, 
at the lowest estimate, add 25 per cent. 
to tire bills. 

When you specify Goodyears you get 
10 per cent. oversize with no extra cost. 
That takes care of the extras—it avoids 
overloading. It saves you, on the aver- 
age car, that 25 per cent. 


Those are two of the reasons why 
thousands of buyers paid 20 per cent. 
extra last year to get Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. Now our multiplied production 
enables us to sell these tires at the price 
of other standard tires. Don’t you think 
it worth while to insist on them? 


Other Reasons 


There are many other reasons told in 
our book, ‘“ How to Select an Automobile 
Tire.” Won’t you send us your address 
for it? 


he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Detroit St., Akron, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 17) 


it fed on pain. For hours, often for days, he lay im- 
movable, his striped and spotted body hanging from 
the polished fork of kis dead-tree perch, or coiled in 
the sun. When Ovada and the brown-bearded doctor 
lavished endearments upon each other, the titanic 
reptile would sway his head rhythmically to and fro, 
until his whole body lashed and trembled and doubled 
like a whip that scourged itself. 

“He is jealous of my lord,” laughed his mistress, 
who seemed to find a strange, feline delight in the ani- 
mal’s distress, “ but have no fear, for I shall not let 
Xingu harm you.” 

So the year crept toward its close. At intervals Dr. 
Lessart sent his men to transport small crates and 
boxes to the coast. There, once a month, a tiny 
freight-steamer stopped on signal near the mouth of 
the Gurupuy and took them to the nearest port, 
whence they were laden for Hamburg. 

A change came over Ovada, a sweetness richer, more 
complex and benign, a mild, majestic grace touched 
with a pathos quite divine—Nature’s gift to woman 
in maternity. Then a child was born, a man-child, 
golden of skin and in feature perfect as its parents. 
Ovada was transported with joy, but the tall Lessart 
stroked his beard gravely and felt a new and oppressive 
sense of his relation to the universe. All day long 
Gvada fondled her little son. Now her maddest 
caresses were his, although she still hung ardently 
upon her lord. But Xingu was utterly neglected. No 
longer the smooth hand of his mistress stroked his 
graceful arching neck, no longer she permitted him to 
embrace her in his bright, magnificent coils. When 
he ear e creeping to her as she sat nursing the babe, 
and nudged her with his hard, cold head, she drove 
him off. The glittering eyes, the wide jaws, and long 
snout frightened the child when Xingu drew silently 
near and peered into the baby’s face as if to do it 
homage. When Ovada chased the languishing reptile 
away, Xingu would drag himself slowly off, moving 
lamely. Then he wound himself into motionless coils 
that glistened in the sun like polished figured bronze of 
brownish green, But his dilating eyes were like livid 
flames, shifting with a haggard glare. Now he ad 
two rivals in the love of Ovada—which once he had 
held alone. 

The reptile brooded, and Lessart was aware that 


even under the wrinkled lids the round green eyes 
blazed with « quenchless hate of him. His commis- 


sion for the Director of the Royal Zoological Institute 
at Hamburg was almost fulfilled. Soon, if he chose, 
the period of his exile would be over. But now it was 
no longer exile. Lessart felt the shackles upon his 
heart; he resolved to remain, he could not know for 
how long a time—perhaps another year. The jungle 
had made his soul one with its own; the long hair and 
loving arms of Ovada, the tiny hands of his little 
son, were mighty and compelling bonds. One day his 
two servants, returning from the coast, brought him 
letters. One was written in a beautiful hand he 
knew well; the envelope bore a crest which was also 
sculptured in the morselled stone at the entrance of 
an old, old garden in which he had often sat. The 
letter was a summons; there was to be no answer to 
it save his presence. Another letter was from the 
Director of the Zoological Institute, offering him an 
important post. 

Ludwig Lessart’s heart was torn within him; it 
was like a combat between the two halves of him, be- 
tween opposed hemispheres, between passion and com- 
passion, between two long-sundered fragments of his 
life. But part of his training had been military; the 
older duty and the older memories swayed him; he 
prepared to go. In three days he could reach the 


coast where the little steamer sent its boat ashore to , 
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gather up his goods and trophies. Then he held an- 
other sharp and drastic debate with himself, but re- 
solved at last that he must go in secret. It was wiser 
that Ovada should not know. Carefully he packed 
the remaining specimens which his two Brazilians 
were to carry to the coast. Then his eyes fell upon 
the lethargic spirals of the slumbering Xingu and he 
yielded to his old desire and temptation. What mat- 
tered Xingu to Ovada, now that Ovada had a babe? 
The snake was even a constant menace to that babe. 
That night while Ovada lay asleep, he caught the snake 
in a stout basket, lashed it with ropes, and gave it 
to his men to pack upon the back of a little donkey 
they had brought with them. The fellows were fright- 
ened, but Lessart added a gold piece to their pay, and 
so they took with them the writhing mass in the 
straining basket. 

The next night he himself was ready to follow. 
Ovada and the child were asleep in the hut. His 
lantern stood without. Fully dressed and equipped 
with hand-axe and revolver in his belt, his rifle across 
his shoulder, a supply of food in his game-bag, he 
entered the hut. Accoutred thus, he was accustomed 
to go forth to hunt those birds whose habits were 
nocturnal. He knelt down beside the couch and em- 
braced his mate, pressing his lips upon hers. 

Then he bent again and took the awakened child in 
his arms, holding it close for a long time, then kissed 
it and gave it back to Ovada. 

When Ovada rose the next morning she knew her 
lord had left her. His instruments, his books—all 
were gone. Xingu, toe, had vanished, but to this she 
gave little thought, knowing the habits of Xingu. She 
nursed the babe; then bound him in a sling upon her 
back in the manner of the women of her tribe. She 
hung a sraall, sharp axe in her girdle, took down the 
photograph he had left with her, put it in her bosom, 
and so set forth to follow her lord to the sea. 

On the morning of the fourth day, with but short 
pauses for rest, Dr. Lessart reached the coast. Free 
and unbroken the blue, infinite waters lay unrolled. He 
who for three years had been imprisoned in the 
shadowy, poisonous tangles of the jungles, cried aloud 
as he beheld onee more the sublime, immense liberty of 
the oceax. 

He went at once to the little stoi: 
gated iron which steod forth on the white and curving 
beach. He found the key in the spot where he had 
bidden his men to hide it. His boxes were safe within, 
but the basket in which Xingu had been pent was 
burst open and the boa was gone. There was a small 
opening near the roof. ‘The naturalist cursed the care- 
lessness of his Brazilians, and thought of the three 
and one-half metres the divinoloquax had measured 
and of the five hundred marks per metre offered by the 
amateur collector. He then ate what was left of his 
food and thought fondly of the little. steamer that 
was to call here on the morrow. Then he flung off his 
soiled white linen clothes and rushed gladly into the 
sea, shouting like a boy, rejoicing in the pure salt 
surge, laving in it his well-formed, athletic limbs, 
plunging and swimming like some happy dolphin. 
He came forth, dripping and glistening like some sea- 
god and rolled himself in the sand in the shadow of 
the storehouse. In sheer, unbridled joy he sang the 
tenderest German ballads of his youth, drinking-songs 
of his student days; he chanted sword-songs of the 
Nibelungen. She, the ivory-pale gentlewoman who 
dwelt in the half-ruined house that stood in the 
ancient garden, must share this mood! He tore a leaf 


from his note-book and filled it with a message to 
her, rapt and wonderful lines that were almost 
poetry. 


Then weariness overcame him, and the growing heat 
the storehouse lost its shadow. 
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Naked as Adam , 





he walked up the slope of the white beach to the fringe 
of trees that bordered it and lay down again in their 
shade. He fell asleep at once, heavily, with the weigiit 
of his three days’ travel upon him. The solitude and 
silence were as of eternity. the sky was void of a 
single fleck, the sea as unmarred as the sky. In front 
of the sleeper the endless silver stretches of the beach 
lay unrolled; behind him stood the sullen forest, 
Near the base of a tall, slim mangrove Lessart lay 
extended like some sculptured masterpiece of manly 
strength and beauty—marble of body and bronze of 
face and hands. 

In the leaves above him a light breeze began to 
stir. But there was also something else that stirred 
the leaves. Soon the whole tree began to quiver and 
tremble. Then from the lowest branches emerged a 
shape, long and glistening, with a pointed head in 
which gleamed two radiant, greenish eyes. Slowly, 
silently, in a beautiful spiral the giant serpent crept 
downward on the trunk and coiled itself close beside 
the sleeping man. It was Xingu. 

A smile passed over Lessart’s face. He was dream- 
ing. He stood beneath the moss-covered statue of 
Laocoon in the weedy, neglected garden of an ancient 
xerman baronial house. The white arms of his lady 
reached forth to enfold him, tightly, never to let him 
go again into the wild, adventurous world, arms exger 
as the marble coils of the serpents about the body of 
the Greek priest and his sons. 

He stretched forth his own arms as if to embrace 
some one, and slightly raised his body from the ground. 
Xingu, with his depressed head ambushed in his coils, 
had followed every breath of the sleeping man. His 
metallic eyes lightened and darkened like unsteady 


lamps. As the man raised his arms, suddenly the 
snake dashed at him. An arrow—lightning might 


have lagged behind the invisible rush of that head. 
In a flash one tense and heavy coil lay whipped about 
the neck of Lessart, another about his breast, fettering 
his left arm to his side. One strangled ery eseaped 
him ere Xingu closed upon the throat and forced down 
the expansion of the chest. Tearing with his one free 
and powerful hand at the pitiless, crushing wreath- 
ings of the reptile, the doctor struggled to his feet. 
Swifter than thought the boa lashed another loop 
about his thighs, straining till bone and sinew erackwl. 
The man, foam bvbbling from his lips, his face turn- 
ing purple and his eyes #tready swimming in darkness, 
stood for a moment, wrapped in the convolutions of 
the snake, then swayed upon his helpless feet and fell 
to the ground. XMingu did not release him until the last 
flutter of life had passed. Then slowly and majestic- 
ally he unwound his splendid rings, rolling the dead 
man upon his face. Gliding a little to one side, he 
made himself a cushion of his coils and went to sleep. 

When Ovada reached the beach it was almost eve- 


ning. This was the place where she hoped to find her 
lord. And here, verily, she found him, lying upon his 


face, his body crushed and discolored as with the bind- 
ing of thick-girthed ropes. She threw herself upon him 
and wailed, and the ancient, infinite silence of sea and 
shore and sky was broken by an ancient and infinite 
grief. So she remained until the babe upon her back be- 
gan to scream. Raising her eyes that lay like cold and 
lustrous stones under her streaming hair, she saw 
Xingu advancing upon her. He came fawningly; every 
wave-like motion was like a caress; his eyes held a 
light that spoke of joy and triumph, his head danced in 
an amorous rhythm on his lustrous, erected neck. He 
bowed before her and grovelled on the ground, await- 
ing the old, unforgotten fondling of her hand. Then 
Ovada cried out again, this time not in grief, but in 
awful and unutterable rage. Ovada drew the hatchet 
from her belt and with one blow sundered the head 
of Xingu from his body. 





Automobile Horns 


HE first auto signal-horns used to 
murmur, “ Please look out!” in mel- 
low, musical tones. The latest roar 
disecordantly or bray hoarsely. Their 
warning is far-flung, convincing, and 
says plainer than shouted words: 
BY) A : 9 
Car coming! Out of the way! 

The signal-horn industry has ad- 
vanced step by step with the building 
of cars. Without devices of the present sort, auto- 
mobiling would not have progressed nearly so rapidly. 
For the car in rapid motion needs its warning sound 
far ahead of it. With such a sound a part of the 
machine, automobiling has now attained a measure 
of safety that could have been reached in no other way. 

The first auto signal came from France and was a 
reed horn. The first French machines that were 
brought to America were equipped with it. The reed 
horn was not effective, because it developed too little 
power. It could not be heard at any great distance, 
and to build it so as to produce any great sound would 
have been impracticable. Yet this was the chief horn 
until just three years ago, when the efiorts of in- 
ventors began to make the new types possible. Once 
these commenced to get on the market, they quickly 
attracted the attention of all expert and progressive 
drivers of cars. 

Along with the old reed horn—it is old by compari- 
son now, though but three years away—came the elec- 
tric bell and the shaft-driven siren. These signals had 


/ 
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precisely the same faults as their contemporary: they 
had not nearly enough power and no distinet raucous 
sound. 

Much scientifie study and investigation has been put 
into making just the proper sort of warning sounds. 
The first problem was to invent a noise that should 
be sudden and decisive and should mean to every one 
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* Automobile!” Then mechanism had to be devised 
to make that noise carry a long way. ‘Then a third 
factor appeared for the successful signal-horn—it must 
be simple and easy of operation and unfailing. The 
man or woman driving a car at high speed has plenty 
to do without bothering with a horn. The really valu- 
able horn must be so handy to manage that it works 
very nearly automatically. The car must almost emit 
the noise of its own effort, as a welcoming dog barks 
loudly while on the run. 

With the constant improvement and development of 
the motor-ear and its accessories in every conceivable 
direction, it was a certainty that ideal signal-horns 
would sooner or later come. How well they have come 
and how fully they answer the needs of the auto- 
mobilists—this country standing well in the lead in 
their manufacture—is told in an anecdote of which 
Paris is the scene. 

One of the American horns had been perfected and 
a foreign sale was wanted for it. The manufacturers 
had an agent in the French capital, and they sent a 
preliminary supply over to him. The agent made his 
way to an establishment famous for its stock of high- 
priced accessories. There happened to be in that shop 
at the moment a count and countess widely known in 
the automobiling world. The dealer himself was not 
very approachable and looked coldly on the American 
product. But the French couple, who had plenty of 
time just then, were curious. Something about the 
new device attracted them. 

“ Let’s hear it,” they said. To their minds, here was 
a chance for an interesting diversion. Unwillingly the 
dealer brought out an eight-volt battery—what the 
agent said he wanted—and the new horn was connected 
on. It is an American product known and heard in 
every part of Europe where a motor-car runs now. 
Then it was an untried experiment. 
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It sounded. The noise was so sudden, so piercing, 
so thoroughly automobile-like—it could have been mis- 
taken for nothing else than a signal-horn—that the 
countess dropped into a chair unable to say a word. 
The count seemed half terrified and utterly astounded. 
Then he commenced to realize the possibilities of the 
curious metallic ery that was like nothing else under 
the sun. “ I must have it—now!” he eried. “ Quick! 
How much is it?” 

Fully half a dozen signal-horns have been invented 
the past three years, each with its own peculiar warn- 
ing ery and mechanism, each having its own enthusiasts. 
There is scarcely one of these that will not make itself 
felt at least three-quarters of a mile away over all 
the other noises of city streets and through bends in 
roads and thick woodland. Power of this kind is es 
sential in an automobile horn. Its warning must reach 
the ear of every_one who may possibly be in the way 
long before the car arrives or is even in sight, and 
its sound must not only be distinctive, but half 
terrifying. 

The sound of the signal-horn, experts in its manu 
facture agree, must be short, harsh, and sharp. Its 
tone must not be musical, because musical tones lull 
and soothe. It has to alarm and get the man or woman 
who hears it “back to earth ” instantly. 

So the automobile signal-horn, as it has been per 
fected to-day, is very much in the same category 48 
the short, sharp blasts of a locomotive whistle. This 
is on the theory that an automobile is practically ® 
locomotive, though on a highway with many other 
classes of traffic. The highway it travels over—to make 
the situation more difficult—has no flagmen, no gates, 
no precautions against accident. Nothing remais to 
warn the careless pedestrian against disaster but ® 
signal that shall be so powerful that no one cal 
possibly miss hearing it. 
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“pr to within a few weeks ago the 
e best possible description of the bond- 
market (reminding one of the fa- 
mous description of the snakes in 
e4e3 Ireland) was summed up in the few 
C \ words, “There is no bond-market.” 
Business was absolutely dead. The 
3» man who walked into the average 
*% house and expressed his desire to 
buy five bonds not infrequently found pressed upon 
him the solicitous attention of the entire firm. 

From such a state of things anything is improve- 
ment and fair business a boom. Conservatism, there- 
fore, is in order in estimating what has actually taken 
place during the past few weeks. Betterment in bond 
.conditions has developed—of that there is no ques- 
tion. But fresh in the minds of those who under- 
stand bond conditions is the fact that on at least two 
occasions since last summer the market made prom- 
ising starts toward improvement, only to fall back 
again into the old rut. It may be different this time 
and the improvement may be permanent, but that 
conclusion is not one to be jumped at by the con- 
servative man. Too much depends upon it—sure im- 
provement in the stock-market, ability on the part of 
the big corporations to get the money they need, 
healthy stimulation of business in every direction. 
Whether or not the present improvement in the bond- 
market is going to last means a whole lot to the 
country. 

In trying to get at the answer to that question, 
there must first of all be considered the conditions 
under which there was started the present movement 
in bonds. The primary consideration, the money- 
market, it can be said without hesitation, is in ex- 
tremely favorable condition, rates being low and seem- 
ing likely to remain low for some time to come. Buy- 
ing power on the part of the individual investor is 
not, perhaps, what it might be, but the fact that the 
savings-banks and other financial institutions have for 
so long been out of the bond-market means the ex- 
istence of great buying power in that quarter. In 
the foreign markets, too, conditions have greatly im- 
proved during the past few weeks, and renewed inter- 
est in American securities, on the part of the foreign 
investor, may reasonably be expected. 

Before taking up these considerations separately, it 
may be well to note how much better is the general 
outlook in the bond-market now than it was last fall 
when the various false starts toward improvement 
were made, Money rates at that time, for instance, 
were low enough, but with the moving of the crops 
just ahead there was no telling what the money- 
uarket might not develop. For the same reason the 
banks and other lending institutions could hardly have 
been expected to tie up funds in bonds to any great 
extent. And as to support for the movement coming 
from the foreign markets, it must be borne in mind 
that Lendon was on the verge of a general election 
whose outcome nobody could at the time foresee, and 
was therefore little disposed to put money into foreign 
securities, Hindsight is easier than foresight, it is 
true, but when it is considered how much uncertainty 
clouded the outlook last fall it is surprising how any 
sustained movement in the bond-market could ever 
have been expected. Present improvement may not 
last, and it may be that again we shall be doomed 
to disappointment, but in any case it can unhesitating- 
ly be said that conditions now are infinitely more 
favorable than they were then. 

Turning from generalities to the specific factors 
which bear upon the bond-market, it will be at 
once apparent that of these the most important is 
the fact that money is extremely easy now and 
promises to become even easier during the next couple 
of months. October and November came with their 
demand for currency to move the crops, but money 
rates in New York never once reached five per cent. 
December came with its demand upon the banks for 
money to pay over two hundred million dollars of 
interest and dividends, but in the money-market all 
this caused searcely a ripple. And now we are safely 
in January, a time when currency normally comes 
flooding back from the interior, when reserves grow 
and the banks are hard put to it to find anything like 
profitable employment for the money they have to 
lend. That, at least, has been the story of January 
year after year in the past, and this year more than 
ever before conditions seem to be shaping up exactly 
that way. In the financial markets there is little 
that can be called sure, and precedent is continually 
violated as almost nowhere else; but if there is any- 
thing at present upon which the investor can rely, 
it is that money is going to be obtainable in large 
supply and at low rates during the next few months. 

There have been times in the past when cheap money 
and depressed conditions in the bond-market have ex- 
isted side by side, but almost invariably a low level 
of money rates acts as a powerful stimulant on the 
meiet for bonds. It isn’t true, as a good deal of the 
current comment might lead one to believe, that the 
man with ten thousand dollars buys bonds when they 
vield more than can be got by loaning out the money 
direct, and then when a little more can be got out 
of the loan-market swings around and sells his bonds 
and loans the money out himself. It is true, however, 
that big capitalists and banks do that very thing, 
watching with the greatest closeness for the oppor- 
tunity to lend money at the best possible rate and 
loaning it just there. To the man with a few thou- 
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sand dollars in the bank, the fact that good bonds 
can be bought to yield a little more than if the money 
were taken out of the bank and loaned on collateral 
is of little moment. To the capitalist and the bank 
and the corporation with a big cash surplus that fact 
is of great moment—is exactly, indeed, what deter- 
mines whether or not untold millions of dollars are 
going to be used for the purchase of bonds. 

This fact that there is every probability that dur- 
ing the rest of the winter bonds will yield more than 
money loaned direct can only be reckoned as _ the 
strongest’ sort of an influence making for sustained 
betterment in the bond-market. During the past 
year there were times, it is true, when that condi- 
tion obtained, but always overshadowing the market 
was the prevailing uncertainty as to whether the year 
could be finished without an old-fashioned “ squeeze ” 
in the money-market. With that probability in the 
situation, and realizing fully how the bond-market 
was bound to suffer if it should materialize, savings- 
banks and other large investors of money bought bonds 
only sparingly. Since last July, indeed, the savings- 
banks have been virtually out of the bond-market. 

It is by no means said that beginning with the 
first of January these savings-banks are coming piling 
back into the bond-market, but, on the other hand, 
excellent reason exists for believing that the next 
couple of months is going to see more buying of bonds 
by the big financial institutions than has been seen 
in a long while. Nineteen hundred and ten was a poor 
vear for the security-markets, but a year of great 
prosperity for the banks—a time when bond prices 
were going down while the purchasing power of the 
most important class of bond-buyers in the country 
was steadily going up. The combination is suggestive 
of what may be expected once the banks begin to buy. 
It will not be a question of picking up a few scattered 
lots of bonds here and there, but of investing a fund 
of money which has been accumulating for the better 
part of a year. What the strength of this buying 
power is the bond-men very well know, and every 
effort is being made to interest the banks. Get this 
buying movement started, the Street believes, and it 
will be but a few weeks before the investment market 
will take on a very different complexion from at 
present. 

The reinvestment of a large proportion of the two- 
hundred-milliou-dollar interest and dividend disburse- 
ments, too, is expected to exert a strong stimulating 
influence on the bond-market. In other years the in- 
vestment of this fund has usually been begun as far 
back as the middle of November, but this year little, 
if anything, was done until the closing weeks in 
December. January opens, therefore, with this rein- 
vestment movement not half finished, as usual, but 
with most of the buying still to be done. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that as those re- 
ceiving these new funds have been so leisurely about 
reinvesting them, it is very possible that they may 
continue to hold off for a good while longer. It may 
be that January will see the investment of a good 
part of these funds, but, on the other hand, it may 
he that the money will simply be banked and allowed 
to remain uninvested for some time to come. It looks 
as though this January’s interest and dividend = dis- 
bursements were going to be a great thing for the 
bend-market, but of all uncertain influences bearing 
on bond prices this reinvestment demand has in past 
years shown itself to be about the most uncertain. 

The foreign markets, with their great stores of 
available investment capital, constitute a third source 
of buying on which the bond-men are placing great 
reliance. Last year the pioneer work in the way of 
interesting the foreign investment bankers in our 
bonds was done—this year, it is expected, we are to 
get the benefit. Last year there was begun the edu- 
cation of the small investor abroad in the advantages 
to be derived from the purchase of good American 
bends. This year all that labor is to bear fruit in the 
sale to the great investment houses abroad, for dis- 
tribution among their clients, of very large amounts 
of American securities. 

It would be a mistake too confidently to count upon 
these great foreign purchases of our bonds, and yet 
he chances that the foreign investor will come in 
and buy largely during the next few months are very 
good. In London the general election was settled 
with far less disturbance than any one had thought 
possible, but in such a way as to suggest that large 
amounts of English capital will be sent outside the 
United Kingdom for investment. In Paris money has 
become almost a drug on the market, and the American 
situation is being keenly watched for such a turn in 
events as will allow the recommencement of that pur- 
chasing movement of American bonds which was broken 
off last June when the railroad freight-rate con- 
troversy became acute. With that matter out of the 
way, and the foreign bankers reassured as to the at- 
titude of the Government toward the corporations, the 
way ought to be cleared for renewed foreign interest 
in our investment securities. Not a few keen judges 
of the bond-magket believe that English and French 
buying of our bonds is going to take place in big 
volume during the year’s opening months and that the 
investment market is going to be greatly helped 
thereby. 

The bond-market and the “ investment-market,” after 
all, are one and the same thing, improvement in bonds 
inevitably ‘finding quick reflection in every other class 
of investment security. When bond conditions are bad 
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and capital is hard to raise, even the strongest inter- 
ests in the country are to a certain extent tied up 
and prevented from undertaking new projects on a 
large scale. ‘hat means dull business and the spread 
of a feeling hardly calculated to help the price of 
investment securities of any sort. But let the bond- 
market strengthen and get active—the country’s capitai 
once more become available for the needs of business— 
and it is as though a supply of fresh blood had been 
pumped into a run-down system. It means a while 
lot to the country whether or not the present improve- 
ment in the bond-market is to continue. 

There are few things about which there exists such 
a difference of opinion among brokers as concerning 
the practice of “ averaging.” .A man has bought fifty 
shares of some stock, say, at 80 and watched it go 
down to 60, at which price he has bought fifty shares 
more, the average paid for the whole hundred shares 
being thus brought down to 70. By some people he 
will be thought to have done a wise thing; by others 
he will be declared to have violated one of the cle- 
mentary principles of wise security-trading. 

Assuming that the case in point is an investment 
operation and not a speculation, the wisdom of thie 
investor’s course would seem to be governed by two 
things. In the first place, can he afford the second 
fifty shares he has bought so that there will be no 
question of his having become overloaded and having 
to sell out the whole hundred shares at a loss? In 
the second place, did he buy the second fifty shares 
because he figured that the market had gone low 
enough and that things were going to get better, or 
was it merely the desire to reduce the price on his 
original commitment which caused him to “ average”? 

“ Averaging,” without the cash necessary to back it 
up, is about one of the most dangerous practices in- 
vestment knows. More than one operation begun as 
an investment has been converted thereby into thie 
rankest kind of a gamble. It is so easy to take ona 
little more stock and a little more—and the broker is 
usually so willing to provide the necessary money— 
until some day a sudden break and a call for more 
margin bring home to the hapless “ investor ” the fact 
that he is an investor no longer, but has allowed him- 
self to become metamorphosed into a speculator of the 
worst type. 

Similarly in the case of a man who has bought 
something that has gone down in price and who, un- 
willing to see the quotation so far above what he 
has paid, keeps buying stock merely to pull down his 
average and not because of any idea that conditions 
warrant a turn. Operations on that principle, un- 
less he is a man of great means indeed, are almost 
certain to get him into deep water within a com- 
paratively short time. 


“What income can I get from money put into good, 
safe railroad bonds?” is a question which at this time 
of the year every dealer in investments is being called 
upon to answer a good many times. 

The old rule about putting security first and income 
second is still a good one to follow, but it is true 
that a higher rate of income can be had to-day without 
taking chances than would have been possible a few 
years ago. On account of the fact that the railroads 
are in infinitely better shape, physically and financially, 
than they were formerly, a good many junior lien 
bonds are now quite as safe investments as some of the 
old first-mortgage issues were ten years ago. And 
many of these junior lien bonds can be bought to yield 
an income very considerably above what the mortgage 
bonds used to yield. 

In other words, the fact that a railroad bond is 
purchasable at a price to yield a rate of income well 
up toward five per cent. is no longer anything against 
its standing as an investment. Such a bond might 
not be suitable for savings-banks or the investment of 
trust funds, but as an investment for the business 
man’s surplus it has come to occupy an important 
place. When the issuing company over a series of 
years has demonstrated its ability not only to car 
fixed charges, but to pay dividends and put aside a 
respectable amount for surplus, there is little, if any, 
risk in holding this kind of a security. 

Except in the case of that limited class of investors 
to whom income is no consideration and who want to 
be in a position where they never have to give their 
investments a thought, it is a question whether the 
purchase of bonds yielding only four per cent. is not a 
senseless sacrifice of income. 


It is a long time since a year has come in with the 
whole subject of railroad strategy as much in the hack- 
ground as it is at present. Here and there a lonely 
rumor of a “ deal” raises its head, only to be ridiculed 
to death in short order. Wall Street seems to have 
made up its mind that there is never going to be ai 
other railroad combination—that those tentative 
changes of the railroad map which have at all times 
furnished such splendid speculative ammunition «are 4 
thing of the past. The year just ended, it is pointed 
out, saw the clearing up of most of the pending 
“ deals,” and .but little in that line is to be expecte 
now. ‘ 
The temporary shut-down of the rumor-mills 
anything but a cause for regret. The chances are that 
the coming interpretation of the trust law by the 
Supreme Court will start them again working over: 
time. 
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you can be sure of getting tires 
that cost least per mile of service. 
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ANE indication of the tremendous growth 
of the automobile industry in the United 
States, and a feature that is quite un- 
known to the general public, is the enor- 
BURT ES 7 mous number of railroad freight-cars that 
SIE FLEH are built especially for transporting auto- 
mobiles and are used for nothing else. There are 
15,000 of these automobile freight-cars busy from one 
year’s end to the other hurrying to and fro over the 
rails. As most of the great motor-car factories are 
located east of the Mississippi River, the principal 
journeyings of these cars are among the cities that lie 
between Chicago, New York, and Boston. 

In the State of Michigan, and particularly in the 
cities of Detroit, Flint, Jackson, Lansing, and Pontiac, 
the manufacture of automobiles has grown to such an 
enormous extent that a large part of these 15,000 
automobile freight-cars are used in transporting the 
product of Michigan’s greatest industry. Nearly 100,- 
000 automobiles were manufactured and shipped from 
these five Michigan cities in 1910. This is three- 
fourths of the entire production of the United States. 
There is hardly a day in which a solid train-load of 
these automobile freight-cars, loaded to their capacity, 
does not leave one of these cities. Sometimes they are 
run as special trains and sometimes as sections of the 
regular freight service. 

The automobile show in Chicago each winter is held 
after the first one in New York is over. The Sunday 
following the close of the New York show two solid 
special freight trains of fifty cars each, loaded with 
automobiles, leave New York bound for Chicago for 
the exhibition there. In each car there are either two 
or three automobiles and practically all the loading is 
done in a single day. By daybreak Sunday morning 
the first of the long line of automobiles begins to come 
down to the freight yards. All day long the work of 
getting the machines into the freight-cars, blocking 
and shoring them so that they will withstand the 
shocks of travel, and attending to all the other details 
of shipment goes on. By dark the automobile specials 
are ready to move. They make the run to Chicago in 
sixty hours. 

The automobile-cars that are used for this purpose 
all have end doors, where they are loaded. There are 
a dozen parallel tracks that cross a thoroughfare. The 
freight-cars are lined up on each side of the street so 
that twenty-four can be loaded simultaneously. As 
fast as the cars on the side of the street where the 
enipties stand end to end, four and five deep, are 
loaded, they are shifted across and coupled to the 
others that are ready to go out. This process is con- 
tinued until all the work is done. These special trains 
are sent by different routes so that when they arrive 
at Chieago they can unload at two different terminals. 
This is necessary because the process of unloading is 
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three or four times longer than that of getting the 
cars ready for shipment. 

Most *of these show automobiles are brought down 
to the loading-place on trucks instead of being driven 
through the streets by their own power. This is to 
keep them from being soiled or injured. The level of 
the wagons is almost the same as that of the floor of 
the car, and all that is necessary is to put up a short 
gangway especially built for the purpose. Then the 
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sides and at the end. When shipments are made from 
the factory, the freight-cars are lined up beside a long 
platform. Sometimes there are two parallel platfornis, 
At these factory sidings only the side doors ean }o 
used. An automobile freight-car can be distinguish 
from any other by the location of its side doors. They 
are not placed exactly opposite as in the case of tlie 
ordinary car, but are located diagonally across fro: 
each other, so that when a big machine is rolled in 





















Loading an automobile into a car in New York 


automobile is pushed into the freight-car, either by 
main strength of the men engaged in loading, or else 
the machine makes the short run under its own power. 
The cars that are driven down to the loading-place are 
easier to handle. The gangplank in their case is longer 
and slants from the ground to the floor of the car. 
The slope is not much greater than that of an ordinary 
hill, and, after a preliminary cough or two, the automo- 
bile climbs it and disappears into the car in no time. 
A great many of these freight-cars that are used in 
the shipping of automobiles have doors both at the 





there is plenty of room for it to be maneuvred into 
position lengthwise in the car. 

In New York City one of the railroads has had a 
huge structure built exclusively as a receiving station 
for automobiles. Nothing else is handled there. 
Ramps lead from the street into the building so that 
automobiles may be run in and out with the least 
possible difficulty. Despite the fact that nothing but 
automobiles is received and delivered at this par- 
ticular station, it is one of the busiest freight terminals 
of the many belonging to that road. 








Now About Clean Food 


Another Splendid Opportunity to 





When the “Weekly” which sued us for libel (because 
we publicly denounced them for an editorial attack on 
our claims) was searching for some “weak spot,” they 
thought best to send a N. Y. Atty. to Battle Creek, 
summoned 25 of our workmen and took their sworn 
statements before a Commissioner. 

Did we object? No. On the contrary, we helped all 
we could, for the opportunity was too good to be lost. 

Geo. Haines testified he inspected the wheat and 
barley, also floors and every part of the factories to 
know things were kept clean. That every 30 minutes a 
sample of the products was taken and inspected to keep 
the food up to standard and keep out any impurities, 
also that it is the duty of every man in the factories to 
see that anything not right is immediately reported, 
Has been with the Co. 10 years. 

Idward Young testified had been with Co. 15 years, 
Inspector, he and his men examined every sack and 
car of wheat and barley to see they were up to standard 
and rejected many cars. 

H. E. Burt, Supt., testified has been with Co. over 
13 years. Bought only the best grain obtainable. 
That the Co. kept a corps of men who do nothing but 
keep things clean, bright, and polished. 

Testified that no ingredient went into Grape-Nuts 
and Postum except those printed in the advertising. 
No possibility of any foreign things getting into the 
foods as most of the machinery is kept closed. Asked 
if the factory is open to the public, said “yes” and “it 
took from two to three guides constantly to show vis- 
itors through the works.” Said none of the processes 
were carried on behind closed doors. 

At-this point attys. for the “Weekly” tried to show 
the water used was from some outside source. Testi- 
fied the water came from Co.’s own artesian wells and 
was pure. 

He testified the workmen were first-class, high-grade, 
and inspected by the Co.’s physician to besure they were 





Bring Out Facts 


all in proper physical condition; also testified that 
state reports showed that Co. pays better wages than 
the average and he thought higher than any in the 
state. 

F. B. Martin, Asst. Supt., testified Grape-Nuts made 
of Wheat, Barley, Yeast, and Water. Anything else? 
“No, sir.” Postum made of Wheat, Wheat Bran, and 
New Orleans Molasses. Statements made on his ex- 
perience of about 10 years with Co. 

Testified bakers are required to wear fresh white suits 
changed every other day. Said had never known of 
any of the products being sent out that were below the 
high standard of inspection, Asked if any one con- 
nected with the Postum Co. had instructed him how to 
testify. Said, “No, sir.” 

Horace Brown testified has been with Co. 9 years. 
Worked in Grape-Nuts bake shop. Testified the whole 
of the flour is composed of Wheat and Barley. Attys. 
tried to confuse him, but he insisted that any casual 
visitor could see that nothing else went into the flour. 
Said machinery and floors always kept clean. 

So these men were examined by the “Weekly” 
lawyers hoping to find at least one who would say that 
some under-grade grain was put in or some unclean 
condition was found somewhere. 

But it was no use. 

Each and every man testified to the purity and 
cleanliness. 

As a sample, take the testimony of Luther W. Mayo. 

Testified been with Company about 10 years. Now 
working in the bakery department making Grape-Nuts. 
Testified that the ovens and floors are kept clean and 
the raw products as they go in are kept clean. Also 
that the wearing apparel of the employes has to be 
changed three times a week. 

Q. Do you use Postum or Grape-Nuts yourself at 
all? 

A. Yes, I use them at home. 


him to testify in any particular manner. 


Q. If from your knowledge of the factory which 


you have gained in your ten years at the factory you 
believed that they were dirty or impure in any way, 
would you use them? 


A. I do not think T would. No. 
Asked if any one on behalf of the Company had asked 
Stated “No.” 


All these sworn depositions were carefully excluded 


from the testimony at the trial, for they wouldn’t sound 
well for the ‘‘Weekly.” 


Think of the fact that every man swore to the purity 


and cleanliness so that the Atty. for the “Weekly” was 
forced to say in open court that the food was pure and 
good. 


1? 


What a disappointment for the “Weekly 


But the testimony showed. 





All of the grain used in Grape-Nuts, Postum, and 





Post Toasties is the highest standard possible to 
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obtain. 


All parts of the factory are kept scrupulously 





clean. 


None of the workmen had been told how to_tes- 





Most of them have been from 10 to 15 years with the 





Co. and use the products on their tables at home. 








Why do their families use the products, Grape-Nuts, 


Postum, and Post Toasties, that they, themselves, 
make? 


* There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Morning Greetings 
y “Night Letter’ 


The morning freshness of the Night 
Letter brings distant ones close to 
those at home, and allays natural 
anxiety. 


Fifty words may be sent in a Night Letter 
for the price of a ten word day message. 


Night Letters are accepted at any hour 
before midnight. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


“Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service.” 











“OLD OVERHOLT 
RYE-please” * 


and it is instantly known that yours is 
an epicurean taste. 

Among the most intelligent and re- 
fined whiskey users OVERHOLT is 
in greatest demand and most popular. 

Distilled and bottled in bond by 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SHADOWS OF THE 
STAGE 


(Continued from page 22 


baleful ideals of womanhood, and that her 
vogue has been obtained largely by ex- 
pedients sacrificial alike of personal and 
professional dignity: sleeping in a coffin 
and being photographed therein; roaming 
with a tiger-cat; fondling a snake; jug- 
gling with a human skull; quarrelling 
with associates; wrecking the dwelling 
and horse-whipping the person of a female 
detractor ;—the many and diversified old 
tricks, too numerous to mention in more 
particular detail, by which an ever-obse- 
quious press is * worked,” a fatuous pub- 
lic interested, and an egregious vanity 
pleased. No cant is more frequently 
uttered or more generally accepted than 
that which asserts, with much sound and 
no sense, that critical estimate should al- 
ways rigidly distinguish between the indi- 
vidual and the actor. There never lived 
an artist—dramatie or other,—whose per- 
sonality did not suffuse the art. Within 
the artist is the person, and, whatever 
may be the artist’s technical proficiency. 
the person will shine through the perform- 
anece,—not any transient mood or super- 
ficial trait, but the essential, all-pervad- 
ing soul. The acting of Sarah Bernhardt 
has always been luminously expositive of 
the woman—and it has, therefore, some- 
times inspired rather melancholy reflec- 
tions. 

The large subject of Madame Bern- 
hardt’s artistic method and the larger sub- 
ject of her professional and social influ- 
ence (for she has long been imitated and 
followed) are only glanced at here. Her 
style, which is distinctly her own, entirely 
suits her, and it is utterly unsuitable for 
other players. Her influence has sometimes 
been distinctly injurious to the public, be- 
cause of the loathsome horror which she 
has imparted or been the means of impart- 
ing. Some forms of art, the better they are 
shown the more noxious do they become, 
and the more harm do they accomplish by 
being revealed. Certain sights with which 
Madame Dusé favored this community, 
being in the same line, had a kindred 
effect. There is, of course, an intellectual 
satisfaction in seeing anything well done 
that is done at all, and that satisfaction 
has often been afforded by the dramatic 
art of Madame Bernhardt. A_ noble 
woman she has not acted and cannot act, 
but her lurid females were always fine,— 
when they did not lose themselves jin long 
contemplation of the coast of Madagascar, 
—and fine, to a certain extent, no doubt 
they will be, to the end. All actors above 
the dead level of mediocrity are variable 
and uneven, and Madame Bernhardt is 
especially so. Often she does not really 
act more than once or twice or perhaps 
three times a week; but when she does act 
she strikes twelve and her audience hears 
the bell. If, under the surface of her per- 
formances of L’Aiglon and Camille there 
is perceptible a cynical, almost a contemp- 
tuous attitude toward those characters 
(that of a formidable personality, which, 
apprized by a vast, bitter experience of 
all the ways of Man, sees the skeleton for- 
ever grinning through the flesh), it is an 
attitude perceptible only to close observa- 
tion and then only at times, as in Ca- 
mille’s “L’amour” speech. Madame 
Bernhardt offers, in the art of acting, a 
singularly instructive example of perfect 
self-control as well as of perfect control 
of all the mechanics and other resources 
of her art, and, despite her years she 
could, no doubt, still wield the slaughter- 
ous hatchet of Fedora and insert the lethal 
hat-pin of Theodora with all her ancient 
felicity of opportune skill. Her current 
performances have given much _ satisfac- 
tion to an eager multitude, and, as re- 
marked by the poet Cowper, “ it is danger- 
ous to find any fault with what the world 
has determined to esteem faultless.” Ma- 
dame Bernhardt’s engagement, after she 
leaves New York, will extend for the 
season throughout the country. 





The Origin of the Post- 
office 


THE post-office is an example of the 
mode in which things change while names 
remain. It was originally the office that 
arranged the posts or roads at places 
where, on the great roads of England, re- 
lays of horses and men could be obtained 
for the rapid forwarding of government 
despatches. There was a chief postmaster 
of England many years before any system 
of conveyance of private letters by the 
crown was established. Such letters were 
conveyed either by couriers, who used the 
same horses throughout their whole jour- 
ney, or by relays of horses maintained by 
private individuals—that is, by private 
post. The scheme of carrying the corre- 
spondence of the public by means of 
crown messengers originated in connec- 
tion with foreign trade. A post-office for 
letters to foreign parts was established, 
“ for the benefit of the English merchants,” 





in the reign of James I., but the exten- 
sion of the system to inland letters wa 
left to the succeeding reign. Charles I 
by a proclamation issued in 1635, may be 
said to have founded the present post 
office. By this proclamation he com 
manded his “ Postmaster of England fo: 
foreign parts to settle a running post o 
two, to run night and day between Edin 
burgh and London, to go thither and com 
back again in six days, and to take with 
them all such letters as shall be directe: 
to any post town on or near that road.” 

Neighboring towns, such as_ Lincoln 
and Hull, were to be linked on to thi 
main route, and posts on similar prin 
ciples were to be established on othe) 
great highroads, such as those to Chester 
Holyhead, Exeter, and’ Plymouth. So fa: 
no monopoly was claimed, but two years 
afterward a second proclamation forbade 
the carriage of letters by any messengers 
except those of the king’s postmaster- 
general, and thus the present system was 
inaugurated. 

The monopoly thus claimed, though no 
doubt devised by the king to enhance the 
royal power, and to bring money into the 
exchequer, was adopted by Cromwell and 
his Parliament, one main advantage in 
their eyes being that the carriage of cor- 
respondence by the government would 
afford “the best means to discover an 
prevent any dangerous and wicked de- 
signs against the commonwealth.” 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
*BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 


bottle. «*s 


Usr BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOT IT 


Got Something Else, Too. 





“T liked my coffee strong, and I drank it 
strong,” says a Pennsylvania woman, telling 
a good story; “and, although I had head- 
aches nearly every day, I just would not 
believe there was any connection between 
the two. I had weak and heavy spells, and 
palpitation of the heart, too; and, although 
husband told me he thought it was coffee 
that made me so poorly, and did not drink 
it himself, for he said it did not agree with 
him, yet I loved my coffee and thought I 
just couldn’t do without it. 

“One day a friend called at my home— 
that was a year ago. I spoke about how 
well she was looking, and she said: 

““Ves, and I feel well, too. It’s because 
I am drinking Postum in place of ordinary 
coffee.’ 

- “T said, what is Postum? 

“Then she told me how it was a food- 
drink, and how much better she felt since 
using it in place of coffee or tea. So I sent 
to the store and bought a package, and when 
it was made according to directions it was 
so good I have never bought a. pound of 
coffee since. I began to improve imme- 
diately. 

“T cannot begin to tell you how much 
better I feel since using Postum and leaving 
coffee alone. My health is better than it 
has been for years, and I cannot say enough 
in praise of this delicious food drink.”’ 

ake away the destroyer and put a re- 
builder to work, and Nature will do the rest. 
That’s what you do when Postum takes 
coffee’s place in your diet. ‘There’s a 
Reason.’ 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 


CANDIES OF RARE QUALITY 





“MY FAVORITES” 


NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY 


Scientifically its Fitness 
Blended are Used for Gift Making 


Sold by our Sales Agents Everywhere 
> in e Sizes $100-50¢25¢ 


Highest Gada N Yj See Depends 





DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM © 


separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




























































possesses 
~=s the nour- 
ishing qualities of 
bread, backed by 
aracter and tonic 
properties, that have 
appealed to connois- 
seurs for generations. 
Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 


or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 
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B Your Stationery in the 
RIGHTEN UP OFFICE NK, 
SCHOOL or HOME fp esing 
he WASHBURNE’S PATEN 
PAPER FASTENERS. 














75,000,000 
SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of| 
theirSUPERIORITY. 


BS TndeQ, K, Mat 


Made of brass, 3 sizes, In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome. ompact.Strong.No Slipping, NEVER! 
toners Send 10c for sample box of 50, 

assorted sizes, strated e 
The 9. K. Mfg. york N. Y. 
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Keeping Track of the Cars 


RAILWAY companies have most elaborate 
methods of keeping account of the move- 
ments of their cars. No matter how far 
a car may go from its “ home,” the proper 
officials of the company owning it always 
knows its whereabouts. The books of each 
company show not only the date a car of 
another company came upon its line, but 
also the names of the conductors in charge 
of the trains of which it has formed part. 
and. that of the engineer driving the 
locomotive, together with the number of 
the locomotive. Besides this, there will 
be a dozen details in connection with the 
record of the car. ‘the number of men 
whose minds have, in one way or another, 
been oeeupied in the handling and record- 
ing of each car during the year would, if 
called together, make a small army. 

Keeping the record of cars is an essen- 
tial part of railway work, as from these 
records the earnings of the different ears 
are computed every month, and remittance 
is made to the owners. 

Any one can see, on looking over any 
conductor’s report, or observing the trains 
on any given road, that any road handles 
as many cars belonging to other roads as 
it does of its own. A ear on a road not 
owning it is called a “foreign” car. Of 
these the mileage must be accurately kept. 
The keeping of the record of foreign cars 
on any of the large roads is a greater task 
than keeping the records of its own cars. 

It is one of the rules of the road that 
a car delivered to one road by another 
shall come back to that road at the same 
point. This is called the ‘“ home route” 
for the car. Exceptions to this rule are 
of course often taken, but not usually, un- 
less special instructions are issued from 
the car-record office to that effect. 

It. often happens that cars are put to a 
wrong use on roads not owning them, from 
the misunderstandings of agents or mis- 
takes in the record. Sometimes it is done 
deliberately. A road that misuses many 
cars, however, soon becomes unpopular 
with other roads, and its business is 
injured materially, for other roads some- 
times order the freight transferred from 
their cars, rather than give them to a 
road known for misuses. 

When cars are detained an unreasonable 
length of time on a foreign road, the 
road owning the cars sends what in rail 
way language is called a “tracer.” A 
tracer is simply a list giving the numbers 
and initials of cars, the dates on which 
they were last given to the road, and an 
urgent exhortation to have them returned 
to the road they were received from, or 
sent home direct. The road to which the 
tracers are addressed sends them back and 
notes thereon the last record of each car. 

The ear-record office of a large system is 
a very busy place, especially in the autumn 
and winter. Every day it receives great 
piles of mail matter, consisting of inter- 
change reports, showing cars delivered to 
and received from other roads; junction 
cards, giving the movements of the rail- 
road’s cars on other roads; and tracers and 
letters in general concerning cars. 

The system of keeping car records has 
been much improved and modified within 
recent years. One of the cleverest systems 
devised consists of an upright case con- 
taining small blocks, each of which repre- 
sents a certain car. On each block is a 
slip of paper on which the record is easily 
put down. The blocks are so arranged 
numerically that it is not difficult to find 
the right one when the clerk wants to 
make out a record. 





A Fantail Library 


For more than two thousand years 
carrier-pigeons have been used to carry 
messages when no other means sufficed, 
and during the siege of Paris, when three 
hundred and sixty-three birds were sent 
out from the doomed city, one of the birds 
performed the almost incredible feat of 
carrying to the outside world, on one 
trip, no less than 40,000 messages, aver- 
aging twenty words each. This was 
800,000 words, or the equivalent of five 
or six average novels, 

This marvel was accomplished by means 
of microscopic photography, the messages 
being first printed with ordinary type, 
and then photographed and _ rephoto- 
graphed, until they had been reduced 
several hundred diameters. The final 
photographs were taken on films or pelli- 
cles of collodion, each of which, about 
two inches square, contained 50,000 words. 
A dozen of these films, rolled up in a 
quill, weighed but one-twenty-eighth of an 
ounce. The messages could, of course, be 
read with a microscope, without the ne- 
cessity of rephotographing and enlarging. 
Under favorable conditions, and for 
comparatively short distances, pigeons 
have carried as much as three-quarters 
of an ounce. Using the photo-reduction 
method, it would therefore be possible 
for a single bird to carry messages equal 
in words to no fewer than one hundred 
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“The Clear Track” 


Two men a thousand miles 
apart talk to each other by 
telephone without leaving 
their desks. 


to end to carry the voice of 
one customer. 


The Bell system has more 
than ten million miles of wire 
and reaches over five million 
telephones. This system is 
operated by a force of one 
hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connec- 
tions a year—twenty million 
“clear tracks” a day for the 
local and long distance com- 
munication of the American 
people. 


Two wires of copper form 
the track over which the talk 
travels from point to point 
throughout the continent. 


Moving along one railroad 
at the same time are scores 
of trains carrying thousands 
of passengers. The telephone 
track must be clear from end 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


SOLARCLIPSE Lamps 


—On Most Top-Notch Cars 


Notice the classiest looking cars — wherever 
you go—and the name on the lamps nine times 
in ten is Solarclipse. 

Solarclipse gives two distinct fields of light — 
a long beam for country driving that lights up 
the road many rods ahead, and a widely diffused 
area of near-by illumination for city use that practically enables the 
driver to see around the corner. The two rays may be used together, 
or the long beam may be shut off and on again at any moment from 
the driver’s seat without affecting the short rays in the least. 

With the new and improved Gold Reflector, Solarclipse provides a 
golden ray like sunlight. See Solarclipse at your dealer’s or write for 
catalog to the nearest office below. 


SOLAR LAMPS 


Badger Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin New York City (1:14) 
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| TRUS:CON 


[—— Finances ——) 


Finishes for Concrete Surfaces | 


Ordinary paints, when used on concrete, peel, crack, and wear off. 

Trus-Con Finishes become part of the concrete and resist wear. 

Trus-Con Floor Enamel! is dampproof, stainproof, and pre- 
vents the formation of concrete dust on cement floors. Produces a 
tile-like surface which resists wear and is easily cleaned by mopping. 
Furnished in a variety of colors. 

Trus-Con Wall Finishes make walls absolutely dampproof 
and allow the masonry to retain its natural texture, preserving its 
beautiful grain and replacing a cheerless monotony with delicate, 

artistic tints. 
| Tell us condition and size of surface to be finished and we 
will send free sample. Booklet and Color Card free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


441 Trussed Concrete Bullding DETROIT, MICH, J 

























Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 








and twenty ordinary volumes, 


1S BITTERS 


25c in sta le 
C. W. ABBOTT & ©0., Baltimore, Md. 
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Only Two (2) Moving 
Parts to Each Cylinder 


So this Economical Car is mighty nearly Trouble-Proof 
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Kes L?- over Carof Quality 


The dignified beauty of the Premier is the 
outward and visible sign of well- 
balanced, plenteous power and great 
strength judiciously distributed— 

Such power and strength as only stead- 
fast adherence to the highest and 
soundest engineering principles can 
bring forth. 

It is because of this that a 
owner almost never changes. 

Because, too, of this devotion to lofty 
ideals the Premier has achieved its 
brilliant distinction in public endurance 
contests and private tours of the se- 
verest character. 

A book—How to Buy a Motor Car—will 
be sent upon your request. 


Premier 


En Route East, 7/31/1900. 
Gentlemen: 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the excellent 
work of the Premier cars in the sixth annual tour 
of the A. A. A. (Glidden tour). 

Through the courtesy of Chairman F. B. Hower, 
of the Contest Committee, who had charge of the 
tour, it was my privilege to ride in the Chairman’s 
car, a Premier 6-cylinder, t910 model, a trip I much 
enjoyed. The engine worked admirably, the car 
rode easy, and not a moment’s delay was experi- 
enced during the entire run of nearly 2,700 miles, at 
a speed in excess of the 20-mile schedule. A won- 
derful performance. 

Cuas. J. GLIppEN. 


Memphis, Tenn., 11/23/10. 
Gentlemen: 

In regard to the satisfaction which the 1909 
Premier car, which I received April 22nd, 1900, 
has given me, will say that I have run this car 
about 10,000 miles and it has given perfect success 
It is running equally as well today as when I first 
received it. Repairs have been practically nothing. 

Yours very truly, 
Wo. H. Simmons, 
Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. Broadway Coal & Ice Co. 


‘ ge astonishing facts that you'll read 
below are backed up by a five-year 
record. 

This record is studded with hundreds of 
stories—owners’ stories—that you’d hardly 
believe except at first hand. 

Stories that prove 

—that Atlas owners are almost free from 
repair bills 

—that Atlas depreciation is only 5 percent. 


four-cycle type, there is a gap, a sag, in the 
power between strokes. In the Atlas motor, 
there is an overlap of power from each roke 
to the next. 


Added Power—Lessened Cost 


The Atlas motor pours forth an even, yn- 
broken, unwavering power-flow that js 
smooth, sleek, silent and almost devoid of 
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even worry an 

Atlas Motor 
Car. 

Your mind 

will be glad to. 
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pleasing p wer, 
One result of 
these am zing 
advantages is 
—that the 
Atlas motor de- 
livers from 60 








open up 
seek proof as per cent. to 75 
soon as you’ve per cent. more 
read these facts actual _ power, 
below. cylinder for 
The Atlas cylinder, than 
motoris the first For seven passengers—4o-H. P., 4-cylinder Motor—128-inch any, four-cycle 
and only really wheel se a type oul axle. aes: engine that can 
perfect, really Cis aed, $9500. Without extre teats $2450. | ever be made. 
practical two- . Yet, With its 
few moving 


cycle engine. 

The first to actually conquer all former 
two-cycle faults, including waste of gas and 
incomplete lubrication. 


Note the Vast Differences 
Compare all tricky, trouble-inviting four- 


cycle motors with this guileless, tranquil 


two-cycle Atlas. 
Every four-cycle motor has from 25 to 50 


parts, its lessened weight, its lack of vibra- 
tion, its freedom from repairs, this engine 
costs, of course, less to build—less to buy 
—less to maintain. 

And the car itself i is, in every detail, worthy 
of its wonderful engine. Note the specifica- 
tions under the picture. See what a superb 
car this really is. 

And, mind you, the five-year-old Atlas cars 
are running yet—and running 





frail, delicate, highly nervous 
moving parts to each cylinder. 

Each moving part with its 
own friction —its own wear 
and tear—its own chances for 
trouble, for delays, for expense. 





strong. 

You owe it to yourself to 
know the truth—the whole 
truth—about this, the only 
perfect two-cycle engine. So 








The Atlas motor has only 
two (2) moving parts to each cylinder. 

No valves! Merely the pistons, the piston 
rods and the crank shaft. 

Yet this refreshingly simple motor does 
more work, better work, cheaper work than any 
same-size four-cycle motor. 

Compare again— 

The Atlas motor gives a power-impulse to 
every piston stroke. The four-cycle motor 
gives a power-impulse oniy to ev faaea second 
stroke. 

Compare again— 

Except in costly six- -cylinder motors of the 





send for the Atlas Book— 
send for it to-day. 
The Atlas Line for 1911 


In each of these models, regardless of price, 
the motor is the same, part for part, in every 
detail, save in the number of cylinders. 


40 H. P. Tourinec Car, Torpedo $2450 
40 H. P. Tourtnec Car, Tonneau or 
Fore-Door 2400 
20 H. P. Torpepo RuNABOUT. 1250 
20 H. P. Dztivery WacGon . + 2000 
20 H. P. TaxicaB ‘ 2400 




























































PREMIER MOTOR 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 3, Indianapolis, Ind. 


See the Atlas 
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| 102 Birnie Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


txhibit at Madison Square Garden, New York, or the Coliseum, Chicago 


ATLAS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


New York Office, 2010 Broadway 











Motoring on European [iighways . 


Americans, it is 
some part 


thousand 
said, toured Europe, or 
of it, in automobiles during 1910. 
This means that fifteen to twenty 
} thousand motor-cars filled with men 
and women from this country 
brought joy to European hotels, 
restaurants, and shops —to every 
branch of the tourist industry but 
fact. Kach party spent from fifty 


IGHTY 
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reltvonda: in 


the 


to a hundred dollars a day while travelling, and a 
good many of them stayed four or even five months. 
Calculations as to the total amount of money that 


passed into foreign hands in this way are not very 
dependable, but it is estimated that these American 
motorists spent at least fifty million dollars in Europe 
last summer. 

Ten dollars a day is the average sum that it is 
estimated these motorists spend w hile touring abroad 
in their cars, but many do it for far less. One Ameri- 
ean last summer started from New York and motored 
through France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy for 
a hundred days at a total expense of five hundred dol- 
lars., But where one person or party economizes an- 
other spends far more. It is likely that the fifty 
million dollars spent abroad by motorists from Amer- 
ica is, if anything, an underestimate. 

Whatever the amount, the tour, 
land, the Chateau country of France, the Rhine V valley, 
Switzerland into Italy, or the Riviera, has come to be 
by all means the most popular way of spending an 
American vacation. The only criticism that ean be 
made against it is that any journey, 
small portion of Europe, takes ‘considerable time. 
Three months seem to be regarded as the minimum, 
though there have been men with but a month to spare 
who have hurried across the ocean and have had al- 
most three weeks of frenzied touring in a ear hired 
by cable, with every arrangement made so that they 
could practically start at full speed the moment they 
left the custom-house at Havre or Cherbourg. Most 
Americans take their automobiling in Europe leisurely, 
though. It is a joy for the rich, the retired on mod- 
erate means, or the prosperous novelist, artist, or actor 


either through Eng- * 


even over but a. 





By Ralph Benedict 


who has “off time” by wholesale, but it is usually 
beyond the reach of the much-oecupied business man. 

If the man of affairs cannot become a part of the 
invading motor-car army that is continually scatter- 
ing hard-won American dollars over Great Britain 
and the Continent, his wife, daughters, and younger 
sons can take these trips, and they do. So many Amer- 
jeans go automobiling abroad each summer that it is 
perfectly safe and pleasant for womenfolks to make 
a journey of this sort alone, armed with nothing more 
than a substantial letter of credit. Sometimes the 
family car is shipped over and the family chauffeur 
is taken along. In other cases a car is engaged to 
meet the party at the pier. Each way has its advan- 
tages and each its adherents. 

Although it is a divided question whether it is better 
to take one’s own car abroad or to hire one on arriving, 
one thing is certain: that every year it becomes a 
cheaper and simpler matter to ship a car across the 
Atlantic. The demand is growing so great that the 
steamship companies are beginning to find it worth 
their while to handle all the details tltemselves and 
to lower their sige In a sense, the touring-car has 
hecome a highly regarded passenger on the big ocean 
liners. It is so ‘Septens: that it is “ specialized 
freight,” in a class by itself. 

At least two of the big steamship lines have or- 
ganized special departments that will receive a car at 
the pier in New York, crate and ship it, attend to every 
customs detail, and deliver it to the owner .on foreign 
soil without any trouble at all to him. Naturally a 
car-owner pays something for this service, but not so 
very much, after all, when the fees, customs charges, 
and expense of crating are taken into account. It 
costs anywhere from forty to sixty dollars to 
crate a car for ocean travel, and the freight charges 
themselves vary widely. By some lines an automobile 

an be sent across the ocean for a little over thirty 
dollars, by others it will cost close to eighty or 
ninety. If a motorist wants to let a stcsmship 
company attend to everything, the bill he will 
get will probably be around one hundred and fifty 
dollars. But when one wishes to avoid annoyance and 





detail this extra charge is worth while, 


34 


The largest percentage of American motorists choose 
France as their touring-ground, although rural Eng- 
land is a close second in popularity. The Chateau 
country of France and the cathedral towns of England 
are the most attractive regions in those two countries. 
More and muvre automobile enthusiasts, though, are 
taking France as their first stage only and continuing 
into Switzerland and Italy. The routes taken for these 
tours are among the finest in Europe, embracing some 
marvellously fine highways. In the summer months 
it seems as though everybody in continental Europe 
who owns a car motors back and forth along these 
roads. It is getting so that no American feels he has 
automobiled in Europe at all unless he has been over 
the Alps, down into Italy, and along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Spain is just beginning to be explored by the ge 
ican tourists, who have done nearly everything « 
and want something new in the way of scenic > eae 
and experiences. Many of the roads in Spain are bad, 
but Americans who are patient in their search for the 
picturesque find it one of the most delightful count: “es 
in Europe to tour through. The motor-car traveller 
gets more and more for his money each year in Europe. 
Touring Americans are no longer the great novelty 
they were, and even the smaller innkeepers on the Con- 
tinent are finding out that they cannot charge tliem 
double for everything. The one expense that the motor- 
ist cannot seem to cortro) is his gasoline. In king: 
land the price is about the same as in America; but in 
many parts of Italy, for example, gasoline costs nea urly 
one dollar a gallon. Practicai:, every country charges 
a different price. 

Tt is not at all necessary to take along a chauffeur, 
though probably the majority of motorists do. In 
every country there are competent machinists in nearly 
every town, and they can attend to all repairs, From 
statisties furnished by one set of tourists after al 
other, it seems pretty well settled that the cost of rut 
ning a five-passenger touring-car through Europe sli ould 
not exceed thirteen cents a.mile. This is a little 
under the average in the*United States. It is the 
excellence of the roads that brings down the cot 
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Bottle Messengers 


‘vie Hydrographic Bureau is always in- 
terested in endeavors to _ascertain, by 
cans of bottle messages, information as 
; movements of the oceans. These 
i,tiles contain papers that have been 
dropped overboard from vessels in many 
Jeccs, to drift at the mercy of the winds 
and waves. Many of them have been 
and picked up either in the open 
on shores where they have been 


1 
to the 


found 
sen or 
stranded. 5 

knowing from their records where the 
bottles had been thrown overboard, the 
bureau has been able to trace, In a general 
way, the path they must have followed in 
order to reach the places where they were 
found. In one report alone there were 
published the adventures of over one 
hundred bottles. : . 

Being partially filled with air and then 
securely eorked, the bottles float on the 
surface of the water, and go wherever the 
wind and the current of the sea carry 
them. Each bottle contains a record of 
the place and the date of its starting. 
Some of these found have floated for many 
incnths, and sometimes years, on the 
bosom of the ocean, and have travelled 
thousands of miles. 

It has been found that bottles dropped 
overboard between the shores of the 
United States and England or France 
generally travel toward the northeast, 
following the course of that great river 
in the Atlantic Ocean called the Gulf 
Stream. Bottles started off the coasts of 
Spain and Africa travel, as a rule, west- 
ward until they arrive.among the West- 
India Islands. Along the European side 
of the ocean the bottles take a southerly 
course. and along the American side a 
northerly course. 

It thus appears, as a result of winds 
and currents, that the whole Atlantic Ocean 
is slowly circulating round and round, like 
an enormous pool. This accounts for the 
stories that were current in Europe hun- 
dreds of years ago of strange objects of 
human manufacture having floated from 
the New to the Old World, thus giving a 
clue to the existence of undiscovered lands 
beyond the sea. 





New York’s Newest Hotel 


Tue Ritz-Carlton Hotel, which was 
recently opened in New York City, is the 
latest addition to a famous group of 
hotels under the same management, in- 
cluding the Carlton and Ritz hotels of 
London, the Ritz of Paris, the Ritz of 
Madrid, the Esplanade in Berlin, and the 
Esplanade in Hamburg, the National of 
Lucerne, the Excelsior of Rome, the Ex- 
ccisior of Naples, the Splendide and the 
Royal at Evian-les-Bains, and the Plaza 
at buenos Aires. The Ritz-Carlton, which 
is sixteen stories high, occupies an entire 
block between Forty-sixth and _ Forty- 
seventh streets, and Fifth and Madison 
avenues. The main entrance to the res- 
taurant faces West Forty-sixth Street, 
and opens almost directly upon the Palm 
Soom, from which a flight of broad steps 
leads down to the restaurant itself, an 
oval-shaped apartment having a seating 
vapacity for 250 gitests, and decorated in. 
the style rendered popular in the eight- 
eenth century by the brothers Adam. 

The hotel, of which the restaurant 
forms an important appanage, is, as com- 
pared with some of the huge New York 
hotels, of moderate size only. It has some 
three hundred rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of its guests. Like the restaurant, 
they are throughout finished in the Adam 
style, the panelled walls being of white or 
stone color,and the hangings of an effec- 
tive but rich simplicity. 

The service arrangements of the hotel 
are the result of the combined experience 
of managers of the other hotels of this 
company, and may therefore be said to 
stand above suspicion. The kitchen is un- 
usually extensive, and differs from most 
others of its character in that the cooking- 
Tanges are all grouped together in its 
centre. This concentration is considered 
by M. Eseoffier, under whose superin- 
tendence the entire culinary department 
was planned, to give easier control to the 


chef, and a less impeded circulation to the 
waiters, 





A New Animal 


A GIGANTIC carnivorous mammal, hither- 
to unknown, was discovered recently in 
Dutch New Guinea. This animal, found 
and named by English naturalists in the 
Course of coast explorations, lives at an 
altitude of six hundred and fifty yards in 
. — inhabited by a tribe of black 

Waris, 

The gazeka, as this beast is known, is 
striped like a zebra, but its aspect is 
‘<rocious. The animal is like a tapir, and 
1S 01 a species supposed ‘to have died out 
thousands of years ago. Its protruding 


teeth give it an appearance of extreme 
cruelty, 
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4-Passenger Speedwell nies 

Torpedo, $2700. Top, bee ws tp Sd 
windshield, extra tire, not included. ‘ al 
One Standard chassis for all models. 

4 cylinder, 50 H. P. motor—121-inch wheelbase. 


xk ey 
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Speedwell’s equal 


Speedwell motor cars maintain a middle ground in the 
matter of price—$2500 to $2900. 

They are honestly worth what they cost—they are worth 
much more than they cost according to current standards. 

They are honestly worth what they cost, because they possess 
in an eminent degree that rare quality which constitutes so 
large a part of motor-car value—the ability to withstand the 
extreme punishment to which motor cars are subjected. 

To drive yourself, your family, your friends, in a car is a 
great responsibility—a responsibility that will rest lightly 
on your shoulders if you drive a Speedwell. 

You never heard, did you. of a Speedwell axle breaking ? 

You never heard of a Speedwell steering gear failing in 
its purpose ? 

The Speedwell is impervious to those road shocks which 
are constantly putting the axles, the springs, the wheels, 
the steering gear, the frame, to the utmost heroic test. 

Last year, for instance, a Covington, Ky., Speedwell owner, 
driving his car along the country road at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, collided with a telegraph pole. 
Bent fenders and damaged radiator were the only evil 
results to the Speedwell. * 

With a motor car the unexpected is constantly happening. 

Not under $4000 to $6000 will you find a car more cer- 
tain to withstand the incidents and accidents of every- 
day road use than the Speedwell. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Co. *%©ss** Dayton, Ohio 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
Exhibit of principal models, Madison Square Garden, New York, January 7th- 14th. 


ADVERTISER 


You must spend $4000 to $6000 


to buy the 


Safety in the Brakes 


Safe design is often as important as proper materials. Thus, in Speedwell brakes we 
® have put great braking area—one 

square inch of braking surface to each 

S seven pounds of car. No other large 









car is so liberally provided a mar- 
gin of safety here that is reassuring. 


Economy in Transmission of Power 
No other car delivers such a high proportion of power to the rear wheels as does the 
Speedwell. This has been proven by technical test. The straight line drive, here il- 
lustrated, is one very important factor. There is no power loss here through disalign 
ment of the driving shafts from the motor to the rear axle—the drive line is straight. 
An Example of Superior Design 
This is the Speedwell steering knuckle. It is provided 
with a roller-bearing that carries the weight of 
the car and makes steering remarkably easy. 
Contrast this with the usual practice—a straight 
bolt and plain bearing surface at this point 
and you must appreciate the superiority of this 
Speedwell construction. 
Our catalog will give you 
many, many other de- 
tails of advanced constructional advantages / 
in Speedwell cars. 4 MOTOR CAR CO. 
Send Today for This Literature 7 400EssexAve., Dayton, Ohio 
Fill out the form herewith and we will send Please send me the literature 
our latest catalog of Speedwell cars in full ,. referred to. 
colors. We will also put your name on y 


/ THE SPEEDWELL 


our mailing list to receive our monthly 

magazine, ‘‘THE SPEENWELL,"’ a 

vestcash coms ucpgoetons: apienathagi” Mima  TTCCPETLCPCTCOP COLETTE CERT TTT OL 
formances of Speedwell cars, to- , 


gether with valuable information 
on the care and upkeep of 4 
motor cars. 





Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 
been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at ‘Tarragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 
“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.”” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 





Club Cocktails 


A BOTTLED DELIGHT 






Simply strain 
through cracked 
ice, and serve. 








The 
original 
bottled 
cocktail. Accept 
no substitute. 
ne 


base) are the most 
popular. Atall 





By Charles Rann Kennedy 


HOUSE 


, A page from life itself, revealing the brotherhood of man as a real, breathing thing; showing how the 
impossible has become possible. According to the critics, ‘* Not in a lifetime has such a wonderful play 
been created ’’—and it reads as well as it acts. With Eight Photographs from the Play. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


THE SERVANT IN THE 












good dealers, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 


Hartford 
New York 
London 








with the historic narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. 
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THE STORY OF A STREET. By Frederick Trevor Hill 


~The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
period of its development. Wall Street in the days of the Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, 
‘all Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, as the centre of finance—the 
author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 












See how beautiful this car is— 
let the price be a pleasant afterthought 


Remarkable as it is, try to forget the 
price until you have studied the 
rare beauty and high character of 
this new ltann Vente Electric. 


It is the car itself which makes the 
price remarkable; not the price of 
the car. 


So, delay your consideration of the 
cost until you have fully sensed 
the fact that here, to begin with, 
is a car whose beauty could not be 
emphasized, no matter how high 
the price might go. 


Then take up the mechanical con- 
struction and observe. the same 
radically high standards main- 
tained throughout: 

In the unusual lightness of the 
chassis—the strong pressed steel 
frame; the motor coupled direct 
to the rear axle; the single com- 
partment for batteries—in which 
four hundred pounds of ordinary 
electric carriage weight are dis- 
pensed with. 

In the economy of tires, battery wear, and current, 
which resuits from this tremendous saving on 
weight. 

In the unique system of direct drive—in itself an 
eminently valuable contribution to electric car- 
riage development. 


In the high grade Westinghouse motor, driving 
direct through the principle just mentioned, 
without universal joints or intermediate reduc- 
tion gears or chains. 


In the celebrate] Exide battery—27 cells, 11 MV 

ycap, in three trays. 

In the speed from 5 to 20 miles per hour. and pos- 
sible mileage of 75 to 90 on a single charge of the 
battery. 

In the scientific system of four speeds and acceler- 
ator, under immediate and implicit control. 

For the grace and general distinction of 
the Hupp-Yeats, we frankly concede 
our indebtedness to the better French 
designers. 


Beyond the adaptation of French car- 
riage practice to American uses, how- 
ever, the Hupp-Yeats in luxury and 
comfort owes nothing to foreign in- 
fluences; because it excels them. 





Hupp-Yeats Life Guarantee 


The Hupp-Yeats Electric Car Company 
guarantees the Hupp- Yeats free from de- 
fects in material or workmanship, during 
the life of the car, and will replace, free 
of charge, any such defective material 
when returned to its factory for inspec- 
tion, transportation prepaid. This guar- 
antee covers all parts of the car, except 
the motor, tires, and storage battery. 














A car of Frénch Design of the very latest fashion 


HUPP-~Y LATS 


ELECTRIC 


Forget the price, we repeat, when you are 
studying the carriage from the stand- 
point of luxury and comfort and roomi- 
ness and grace. 


Or remember it, to ask yourself how the 
Hupp-Yeats could possibly be more 
regal and generous in these respects. 


The Hupp-Yeats carries four with ample 
room to spare—being more generous in 
that regard than the most expensive 
cars heretofore. 


The leather is such as you would use for 
choice purposes in your own home 
the finest, softest, most flexible hand- 
buffed grade. 





The Hupp- Yeats is rapidly being installed 
in all the leading cities of the country. 


If there is no representative in your home 
city, you are invited to confer with the 
factory direct. 


The price of the Hupp-Yeats is $1750 
F. O. B. factory—the lowest figure yet 
named for an electric carriage of its size, 
power, and high quality. 





Hupp- Yeats Electric Car Co. 


Dept. T, Detroit, Michigan 


The Hupp-Yeats will be found in the second Madison 
Square Garden Show, New York, January 16-21; 
Coliseum, Chicago, January 26 - February 11. 





A REMARKABLE BOOK 





sur la prononciation. J’admire 


cale,”’ 
book upon pronunciation. 


musical articulation.) 
THe Musica CouriER 
(New York) 

“...A work of the utmost 
importance to speakers, actors, 
and singers. . Our author very 
rightly finds fault with those who 
begin the culture of song before 
mastering the rudiments of speech. 
We have no doubt that the failure 
of many singers is due entirely to 
ignorance of the art of speech.” 
Tue Musician (Boston) 

; Recent discussions on the 
subject of singing in English, and 
especially as to the use of English 
in opera, make this careful, scien- 
tific study of the principles of Eng- 
lish diction very interesting and 
valuable to singers and _ teach- 


°°” 


ers. 


“ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


The Technique of Speech 


By DORA DUTY JONES 


A guide to the study of Diction according to the principles of 

Resonance, endorsed by eminent singers, actors, and vocal teachers, in- 

cluding Monsieur Jean de Reszke, who in a letter to the author says: 
“C'est avec un grand intérét que j'ai parcouru les pages de votre livre 
. la justesse de vos recherches scien- 
tifiques et je wai nul doute que votre ouvrage rendra de grands servtces 
aux chanteurs, ct aux acteurs soucteux dune articulation nette ct mitst- 
(It is with great interest that I have perused the pages of your 
I admire the accuracy of your scientific 
investigations, and I have no doubt that your work will render great 
assistance to singers, and to actors anxious to acquire a clear and 


Post 8vo, Cloth. Net $1.25 
Publishers, 




























THE REVUBLICAN 
(Springfield, Mass.) 
“.. David Bispham has given 
a cordial endorsement to what he 
considers to be a remarkable book, 
‘The Technique of Speech,’ by Dora 
Duty Jones, a full review of which 
was given in these columns last fall. 
Mr. Bispham’s word should carry 
much weight, for he both speaks 
and sings English beautifully. 
“There are plenty of manuals 
of ‘orthoepy,’ correct speaking: 
what Dora Duty Jones has under- 
taken to give is a manual of ar- 
tistic speaking.” 











THE JourNAL (Boston) 
“|. Of great value to all vocal 
teachers as well as to individual 
students.” 
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The Stuff that Makes the 
“Wheels Go Wound” 


By JAMES McLEAN HELFORD 


PERHAPS many an automobile-owner is 
content merely to know that his car runs, 
—that when gasoline is poured into the 
tank, the switch thrown, and the crank 
turned the motor will hum sweetly, and 
that when certain levers are. moved the 
machine will crawl at a snail’s pace or 
will fly with the speed of an express-train, 
as may be desired. But the true Budge 
and Toddy of motordom will insist upon 
finding out all its whys and wherefors, 
what this water-white liquid is that is 
poured into the fuel-tank and that ae- 
complishes such wonders when the force 
of its explosions is harnessed in the motor, 
where it comes from, how it is obtained, 
and all the other qualities and peculiari- 
ties of the stuff which, they have dis- 
covered, at least cleans clothes and smells 
“to high heaven.” 

Although the direct parentage of gaso- 
line itself is well known, the origin of its 
ancestry farther back is still more or less 


a matter of doubt and discussion among 
specialists and scientists. Gasoline is one 


of the commercial distillations obtained 
from petroleum, and when it is considered 
that there are close to ten billion gallons 
of this mineral oil obtained from the 
ground annually it may be wondered why 
the origin of such a valuable fluid has 
not been more accurately determined. 

Weight for weight, gasoline possesses 
more than double the heating value of 
coal. In other words, a pound of gaso- 
line- when burned will deliver more heat 
than two pounds of coal, and consequent- 
ly it represents a more concentrated fuel. 
But gasoline is highly combustible, much 
more so than coal, and this quality enables 
it to be burned directly in the cylinder 
of the engine, thus eliminating the loss 
of heat in its transmission through pipes, 
which is one of the great problems with 
which steam-engineers have to contend. 
But because gasoline is highly combustible, 
or inflammable, it should not be assumed 
that the liquid itself is explosive, for, 
contrary to general belief, such is far 
from being the case. If exposed to the air 
liquid gasoline will burn when sufficient 
heat is applied to it, and the ccmbustion 
will be very rapid, but when the supply 
of oxygen is shut off combustion im- 
mediately ceases. Gasoline flowing from 
a pipe may burn as it enters the air, but 
the flame cannot run back inside the pipe 
and reach the main supply in the tank, 
for here no oxygen will be found to sup- 
port combustion. For this reason there 
is very seldom danger that the fuel-tank 
of an automobile will explode even though 
the: car and supply-pipe may be on fire, 
and the entire machine may be burned 
with no danger to any one other than that 
from the heat of the flames. 

But if gasoline is not explosive, it may 
be wondered why a motor is said to run 
by the force of the * harneéssed explosions ” 
of the fuel. As a matter of fact, the im- 
pulse in the cylinder by which the piston 
is forced down is not due to an explosion 
in the strictest sense of the word, but 
rather is it caused by a very rapid burn- 
ing of the mixture. This combustion ‘is 
so rapid that for all practical purposes it 
may be considered as an explosion and is 
often called such, but it is chemically 
and physically different from the true ex- 
plesion as known to science. Furthermore, 
it is not the liquid gasoline that is so 
vigorously ignited in the engine cylinder. 
but it is a mixture composed of its vapor 
and air in exactly the proper proportions. 
Liquid gasoline will not * explode” even 
when exposed to the air, and the vapor of 
this fuel is uninflammable unless there is 
the proper amount of oxygen mixed with 
it to support combustion, and consequent- 
ly we must have these two conditions ful- 
filled before we can obtain the impulses 
from an internal-combustion motor of the 
ordinary type. 

The carbureter serves to vaporize the 


liquid gasoline and to mix wit it the 
proper proportion of air to form the “ey. 
plosive” mixture. If there should not be 


a sufficient proportion of air cimbined 
with this vapor, we would have what jg 
termed a “ rich” mixture or one j:; which 
all of the gasoline vapor cannot be ivniteq 
because of an inadequate supply of oxygen, 


This forms a slow-burning mixtur:’ that 
will have a tendency to overheat ‘he ep. 
gine and leave a carbon deposit on the 


valves and cylinder and piston heals. 4 
“weak ” mixture, on the other hind, jg 
one which coutains an excess of air (oxy. 
gen) over that required to support the 
combustion of the gasoline vapor j resent, 
Neither a weak nor a rich mixture wil] 
ignite regularly; the one because ihe ey. 
cess of air will occasionally choke the 
“explosion,” and the other because there 
is an insufficient amount of oxygen present 
to support continuous combustion. 

The “heating value” of a pound of 
gasoline is about 20,000 B. T. Us. This 
means that the heat obtained when aq 
pound of gasoline is completely burned 
is sufficient to raise the temperature of 
20,000 pounds of water one degree Fahren- 
heit; or one ton of water could be heated 
from, say, a temperature of sixty degrees 
to one of seventy degrees. The actual 
temperature of the products of combus- 
tion in the engine cylinder is seldom more 
than 1,200 degrees, however, while by the 
time the exhaust valve is opened the gases 
have cooled by expansion to a temperature 
of about 400 degrees. The first of these 
temperatures is sufficiently high, however, 
to make necessary some means of arti- 
ficially cooling the cylinders, and this is 
the reason for the water jackets of the 
water-cooled system and the fins or vanes 
of the air-cooled type of car. 

The distillation of gasoline from petro- 
leum occurs soon after the lighter benzine 
and naphtha have been given off and just 
before the kerosene stage is reached. 
There are several qualities or grades of 
gasoline given off. the first of these being 
very volatile and of a high degree of 
specific gravity on the Baumé scale. The 
specific gravity is measured by means of a 
hydrometer or thermometer-shaped instru- 
ment which is placed in the liquid and the 
depth to which it sinks noted. The scale 
on the instrument is arranged in degrees 
and reads from the bottom up. Conse- 
quently, in a liquid of.very light specific 
gravity the instrument would sink to a 
considerable depth, and the surface would 
reach a high degree on the scale. A 
seventy-two-degree gasoline, then, is pro- 
portionately lighter and more easily va- 
porized than one having a specific gravity 
.of sixty-eight degrees, and there is a 
greater amount of power, measure for 
measure, contained in the one than will 
be found in the other. It will also be 
noted that the higher the degree of gaso- 
line the more readily does it vaporize, 
and consequently a motor can be started 
more easily on a cold day if seventy-two- 
degree or seventy-six-degree gasoline is 
used than would be the case were the 
tank filled with fuel of a lower degree of 
specific gravity. 

Gasoline vapor is heavier than air. and 
in case of a leak from the tank in the 
garage the dangerous fumes will settle 
near the floor. It is, therefore, wise, in 
ease of such an accident, to air out the 
room thoroughly and to fan the low spots 
and hidden corners before any light or 
fire is brought into the building. Water 
is not an effective fire-fighter in case ol 
a blaze in a pool or tank of gasoline, as 
it will tend only to spread the burning 
liquid. For a small blaze sand will often 
prove effective, as it is only necessary 
to cut off the supply of oxygen in order to 
starve out the fire. A larger fire may Te 
quire the services of a chemical extinguish- 
er, and one of the tube-and-powder type 
has many times been found valuable. 























“GET A 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF AN ACTUAL SCENE IN 


THE 


MOTOR !” 


SUBURBS OF NEW YORK DURING A RE 


CENT SNOWSTORM, WHEN .A PASSING AUTOMOBILE WAS REQUISITIONED TO ASSIST 4 


MORKSE-DRAWN VEHICLE 








THAT WAS STUCK FAST 

















































































interior Crystal Restuurant, 
«The Hollenden”’ 
Cleveland. 


James E. Pepper 4 


because their palates prove 


James E. Pepper Distilling Co. 


, Lexington, Ky. Chicago, Ill, 
Sy 






The patrons 
of the world’s greatest 
hostelry—the famous 
Hollenden in Cleveland—prefer 


Whisky 


(ESTABLISHED 1780) 


(Distillers since 1780) 'D 
JA 
If, after inquiring of your own deaier, 

you cannot be supplied, we will serve 
you direct at the following prices: 
4 quarts, $5.00; 12 quarts, $15. 
Address the distiliery at Lexington, Ky. 
Safe delivery and satis- 
taction guaranteed. 
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[Miss Way Down | 
East All the way 
















visits Senorita @lifornia 
in Old-Mission-Land,where 
January is like June 
You can go there,too.by way of Grand Q@nyon of Arizona 


on the train of luxur 
Che Gi teenia)imited 


For art booklets of the tran and tip address WJ Black, 1060 RailwayExchange Chicago 












































4 HE first issue of Harper’s 

’ Weekly each month dur- 
ing the year 1911 will be a 
Special Automobile Number 


@ Each of these numbers will 


contain articles on Automobiles 
and the Automobile industry, 
of interest not only to pros- 
pective purchasers, but to deal- 
ers and manufacturers as well. 


q In addition to the regular cir- 
culation of Harper’s Weekly, 
which is exclusively among a 
class of people well able to 
purchase the luxuries as well 
as the necessities of life, these 
special numbers will be read 
by a selected list of nearly 
10,000 live, up-to-date manu- 
facturers of and dealers in 
Automobiles and accessories. 





THE 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 


















Model 
11 


REMINGTON 


With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 












This is the complete accounting -machine— the machine 
which writes, tabulates, bills, adds, subtracts and audits— 
the machine which represents the present acme of clerical 
labor saving. Catalogue sent on request. 















Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
325-327 Broadway, New York, or Any City on Earth 
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The Trucks That Do The Work 
of Six to Eight Horses 


€ Wherever teaming is done—wherever men need to transport commodities, there 
White trucks are successful. We know that they do the work better, faster, and 
more economically than teams—each truck replacing from six to eight horses. If 
you have a stable of six to eight horses required for delivery work, you know what 
it costs to keep sucha stable running. If you have two, three, four, or ten times 
this number, you are all the more impressed with the cost of your delivery plant. 
Just think of it—one White gasoline truck will replace—do the work—of three to 
four teams more reliably, more certainly than horses. With this unit as a basis 
you can soon tell how many trucks you need for your delivery plant. The trucks 
are untiring, capable of being worked twenty-four hours a day. They furnish a 
better-looking delivery, stamping the owners as progressive and up-to-date; but, 
better than all, they are cheaper. If motor trucks appeal to. you in no other sense, 
White motor trucks must reach you by the saving they make possible in your 


business. 
White Motor Trucks Well Built 


@ White motor trucks are just as well built as it is possible or practical to make 
them. Wherever strength and toughness is needed, heat-treated chrome-nickel-steels 
are used; wherever hardness and resistance is required, vanadium steels are used. 
All that these scientific heat-treated steels can do to make frames, motors, trans- 
mission—in fact, every part of the truck—wear-resisting, tough, and strong has been 
used in White construction. In other words, The White Company are building 
trucks, not for today nor tomorrow, but trucks that must endure, making horses 
impossible because their service is too costly. White trucks are economical because 
the engine is well designed—the long-stroke engine being the biggest step forward 
ever made in gasoline engine building for economy's sake. 


@ Every test of White trucks demonstrates a great abundance of power in the 
White engine, and yet this power is not obtained at the expense of economical 
operation. Why not let us tell you of the actual experience of owners with White 
trucks >—let them give you the details of up-keep costs—let them prove to you 
that you cannot afford to be without motor trucks—your business judgment will 
dictate the rest. 


The White # 
874 EAST 79th STREET, CLEVELAND 
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THE KNOBS 
WiLL STOP YOURSKIDDING, 


MORGAN & WRIGHT — 


“ever en # 


which combines all 

the protection against 

skidding and drive slip- : 3 

ping of the best tire chains 
with the wearing qualities of 
plain treads. | 


ae Witcm oseaminte tough rubber = | 
grip any kind of a road surface with © 
bull-dog tenacity—yes, even wet, greasy 
asphalt pavements or roads — 
with snow, mud or Ice. 


Nobby Treads will give absolute skid- 
ding protection that is always where you 
want it when you want it and will do 
away with the trouble, expense and 
excessive tire wear always attending the 
use of chains. 








[ MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRES | 
_ARE GOOD TIRES. 


—— | 








The Pterce-Arrow at the Aviation Meet 


No one thing has done so much to decrease the number 


of imported cars in this country as the Pierce-Arrow. 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 





